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WRECK OF THE ARCADIA ON SABLE ISLAND. 
BRITISH HUMANE SOCIETY’S MEDAL. 


On this page we present two interesting pictures—the first rep- 
resenting the medal of the London Humane Society, presented to 
Captain M. D. McKenna, for rescuing lives from the ship Arcadia, 
wrecked on Sable Island, in November, 1854; and the second, a 
view of the wreck itself. These pictures were drawn expressly for 
the Pictorial. Sable Island is a low, sandy island, 25 miles in 
length, 90 miles southeast of Nova Scotia, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
north latitude, 43° 49’, longitude, 59° 47’ west. « It is the scene of 
many terrible shipwrecks. A company of men has been organized 
for the purpose of saving lives and property, at an annual expense 
of $4000. The island produces grass and wild peas, which sup- 
port about five hundred horses and cattle. We will first speak of 
the medal. On the rim is inscribed ‘‘ Captain M. D. McKenna, 
1855.” There are two medallions in the centre of the medal, sur- 
mounted by the British flags and crown. One has a bust of Nel- 
son, the other a ship on the rocks. On one side of the medallions 
are a capstan and anchor; on the other, a mariner with his glass 
and a mortar for sending lines. Below are figures resuscitating a 
drowning person. The circular inscription in German text reads, 
“Shipwrecked Fishermen of Mariner’s Key. Benevolent Socicty 
established A. D., 1839; incorporated by act of parliament, 1850.” 
On the reverse, “ England expects every man to do his duty. Pre- 
sented for heroic service in saving life from drowning.” ‘The fol- 
lowing extracts from the report of M. D. McKenna, superintendent 
of Sable Island, describes the wreck, which forms the subject of 
the large picture. The horses in the foreground are the wild ponies 
raised on the island. ‘The Arcadia was a fine coppered ship, five 
years old, 715 tons, built and owned in Warren, State of Maine, 
and Commanded by Capt. William Jordan. She sailed from Ant- 
werp on the 29th of October, bound for New York, with a cargo of 
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lead, iron, glass, silks, ete.; also, 149 German passengers, and a 
crew of 21 men, and struck on the southeast side of the northeast 
bar of this island at 6 P. M., on the 26th of November, in a dense 
fog, and the wind blowing strong from south-southwest. As soon 
as we got the report on the following morning, we started for the 
wreck, and on reaching the bar, found the mate of the ship and 
four scamen on shore, they having landed in their own boat, but 
were unable to get off to the ship again. We found the ship lying 
about 200 yards from the shore, head to the southward, full of 
water, settled deep in the sand, and listed seaward, with her lee 
side under water; main and mizzenmasts gone by the deck, a tre- 
mendous sea running and sweeping over her bows, and the people 
all gathered aft on the poop. We immediately launched the life- 
boat Reliance, and the boat’s crew took their stations, and with 
the mate of the ship pushed off for the wreck, and after contending 
for some considerable time with tremendous seas, strong currents, 
and high winds, they succeeded in getting alongside; and during 
the afternoon made six trips, and brought on shore about 80 per- 
sons. ‘Two other attempts were made to reach the wreck, but 
were thwarted by the violence of the sea. When night came on, 
and we had to haul up our boat, the cries of those left on the wreck 
were truly heart-rending. A party of island men were despatched 
to head-quarters to fetch the life-car and mortar-warps, in case they 
should be needed in the morning; and before dawn of day, ail 
hands were again at their stations on the bar, and the life-boat 
launched as soon as it was clear enough to see how to work her, 
and by 10 A. M., the whole 170 persons were safe on the island, 
and then the boat made a few more trips to the wreck, and saved 
some of the passengers’ clothing. The ship was totally broken in 
pieces by the gale; only a few packages of cargo, some few articles 
of ship materials, and some passengers’ clothing were saved. The 
island men were untiring in their work of kindness and attention.” 
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COMPANION. 


{Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SPANISH MOCR. 


THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 
A STORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TWO GIRLS AND THEIR CHARGE. 

WE will now return to Don d’Aguilar and his two daughters. 
The party arrived in safety. Carmina was the only child of 
Don d’Aguilar, and Alitea was the adopted daughter. Into their 
care Don Juan gave little Juan. At first, Carmina entered joy- 
ously into the task of teaching him, but when the novelty of the 
thing wore off, she found it very irksome, and soon Juan was left 
entirely to the care of Alitea, who, calm, cold and patient, per- 
formed her duties. 

Juan won a place in their hearts by his ready obedience to every 
one and his constant cheerfulness. He had masters to teach him to 
read and write, but they were either unqualified or impatient, for 
Juan did not progress at all. 

One day, Alitea found him in great trouble, almost weeping over 
his books. He started when he heard her voice, but she kindly 
and firmly made him confide his trouble to her. His master was 
dismissed, and Alitea undertook to teach him. Carmina thought 
Alitea too strict and severe, and in her kind little heart often tried 
to prevent some slight punishment from being inflicted ; but Alitea 
was wiser than her sister. A few days only and he had not to be 
corrected, and learned all his tasks with astonishing rapidity. 

Juan was still obliged to assist the cook and run of errands— 
tasks which he faithfully performed, though they suited him not, 
and oftentimes he felt full of despair because he was called from 
his book to help the major-domo Pablo. Alitea saw his trouble, 
and one day requested Don d’ Aguilar to raise his situation, that he 
might have more time to read. 

At the word read, Don d@’ Aguilar opened his eyes, and requested 
Alitea to prove it to him. She drew from her pocket a copy of 
Quevado, which Juan, who stood behind the chair of his mistress, 
read. Don d’Aguilar laughed and thought he must know the 
lines by heart, so impossible did it seem to him that he could have 
learned so much so quickly. After a pause, he drew a piece of 
paper and pencil from his pocket, and wrote some words upon it, 
and handed it to Juan, who read as follows : 

“J will give Juan fifteen ducats per year as wages, and attach 
him exclusively to the service of Carmina and Alitea.” 

From that time, Juan had nothing further to desire. The tasks 
set him by his young mistresses were always light, and performed 
with joyful alacrity. He became devotedly attached to them, 
especially to Alitea, who was not so gay as Carmina, perhaps even 
rather cold and indifferent. He soon mastered all the books in 
their library, and gained permission to read those belonging to the 
viceroy. ‘The gravest, most serious works were those which he 
preferred ; science above all gained his deepest attention. His 
days were passed nearly always near his two dear young mistress- 
es, Carmina and Alitea, and his nights he spent in hard study. He 
was treated by the young girls no longer 4s a servant, but as a 
friend, and he, always anxious to please, redoubled his efforts, and 
his progress was rapid. 

One day they had a delicious repast set beforethem. They par- 
took of it gaily, while Juan sat reading by the window. Never 
had the girls been in such glorious spirits. They chatted gaily 
and laughed merrily. Suddenly the door opened, and Pablo, the 
major-domo, entered the chamber in haste. Carmina and Alitea 
rose haughtily at secing him enter without being sent for or knock- 
ing. He did not notice their displeasure, but exclaimed : 

“Do not touch it—do not touch it! Icome for the cook; the 
chief told me it was the wrong kind, and if eaten produced certain 
death.” 

Carmina uttered a cry, and would have fallen fainting if Alitea 
had not caught her and firmly sustained her in her arms. 

«Juan, do you hear that?” asked Alitea. 

“T heard it,” calmly said Juan. 

Hearing this, Pablo turned and with additional rage, exclaimed : 

“Do you sce him, in such a moment? the glutton—the thief! 
But he will be punished for his gluttony. God will chastise him.” 

“ Leave us now, and say nothing, Pablo.” 

The major-domo inclined his head, and disappeared. 

Holding Carmina in her arms, Alitea seated herself on a couch, 
while she asked Juan why he had eaten what remained on the 
plate. 

“To die with you if you dic,” calmly answered Juan, and 
seated himself on a stool at the feet of his mistress. 

“In one hour at the farthest. It is very hard to die so young. 
Poor Carmina! Perhaps it is best,” murmured Alitca. 

The three remained seated—two watching the clock, as the pen- 
dulum swung to and fro, and the hands slowly approached the 
fatal hour. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE BEGGAR’S GARRET. 


Moriontess they sat. Nearer and nearer the hand came to the 
hour ; it arrived and passed on, and they were saved. Alitea now 


aroused Carmina with the joyful news. 


From that day, Alited 


was more friendly still, and obtained from Don d’ Aguilar for Juan 
the situation of private secretary. 

A grand ball was to be given on Carmina’s birthday. Juan was 
hither and yonder, seeming to do everything. Anybody wanting 
anything, Juan found it. The night of the fete arrived, and at the 
last minute, Juan had a commission to execute for Alitea. He was 
going quickly through the streets, when a poor old woman begged 
him to give her a maravedi. He remembered the time when he 
was starving, and stopped kindly. Putting his hand into his pock- 
et, he gave her all the money he had about him. It was a half 
ducat. 

“A half ducat!”’ cried the woman, trembling with joy. “ Thanks, 
young senor, thanks.” ‘Then she let her arms fall as she mut- 
tered: “It is a great deal, but it is not enough. It will not save 
her.” 

“Of whom do you speak ?” 

“Of whom ?” repeated the beggar, eagerly ; “of whom but my 
daughter? The fever devours her, and the alguazils will send her 
from our poor garret, and she will dic in the street.” 

Juan asked her where her lodgings were. She answered : 

“Figaro Street, in the house of the Jew Solomon, the dyer.” 

“ And your name ?” 

“ Ah, my name—do you ask it? It is Sevilla.” 

“T will come there to-morrow.” And Juan resumed his walk 
with accelerated steps, and was soon at the palace of the viceroy. 

The ball passed off with great gayety. The two young girls, 
Carmina and Alitea, wore on this occasion Moorish dresses, which 
displayed to advantage their elegant forms and graceful move- 
ments. That evening opened Juan’s eyes; he knew that he loved 
Alitea,—he, but three years ago a poor beggar in the streets of 
Pampeluna. He loved with the whole strength of his soul, or 
rather it was his life. Knowing nothing of the world, save what 
he learned by books, he knew enough to appreciate and understand 
his folly, and measure the abyss open at his feet. 

During the whole night following the ball, Juan repeated to him- 
self that Alitea, though an orphan, an adopted child, was of high 
birth ; but that birth, that family, was unknown, and that very mys- 
tery gave Juan room to hope that there might be some misalliance 
—some stain in the shicld. She was rich, but had he not read of 
many men who, having nothing, made splendid fortunes? Had 
not’ Alitea said herself that patience and courage overcame all 
obstacles? Alternating from despair to hope, he passed the night. 

The next day he rose, pale and sad, and wishing to hide his 
trouble from all his friends, remembering his promise to the beggar 
the previous evening, he started in search of her. He found the 
street and house with very little difficulty, and upon reaching the 
room, foutid it occupied by three alguazils, with whom the old 
beggar was remonstrating. On a miserable pallet, in one corner of 
the room, sat another woman, about forty years old. Her haggard 
face bore traces of great beauty, but now her brilliant black eye 
burned with a feverish fire, and a deep crimson spot glowed on 
each emaciated cheek. The alguazils were in the act of bearing 
off all the furniture of any value that the room contained when 
Juan entered. 

“Hold!” he exclaimed; “Iam secretary to the viceroy, and 
these people are under my protection, and I forbid you to take their 
property.” 

He spoke with dignity and authority, and the alguazils sullenly 
obeyed, repeating that the woman would not pay her rent. Giving 
the men the exact amount, he closed the door upon them, and seat- 
ing himself on a low stool, he asked of the two women their history, 
which was told in a few words. 

The old woman’s daughter, Griselda, the one now lying burning 
with fever, had been a famous dancer, and a count’s son had fallen 
in love with her, married her, and tiring of her, had deserted her, 
leaving her with one child, a boy. The count’s family heard of his 
misalliance, and under the garb of kindness, had taken her child 
from her. She found to her horror that she was never to see him 
any more. Then disease fell upon her, and almost destroyed her 
beauty. She could no longer dance, and fell into great want, pos- 
sessing only her guitar and a mirror, relics of his former splendor. 

“Yes,” replied the younger woman, looking up from her bed 
and smiling sadly. “My sole hope through my life has been to 
find my son, place in his hands proof of his birth, bless him and 
die. That hope is gone, for I feel that I am dying, leaving behind 
me the miner, the only remembrance of my beauty, the guitar, of 
my talent.” 

Juan turned, as she spoke, to look at the mirror, and as he did 
so, uttered a cry of surprise, seized the glass, and pressing an 
ornament, disclosed a hidden drawer. When the drawer flew 
open, Juan turned deadly pale, and hastily closing the drawer, 
re-seated himself, and in a calm tone demanded in what convent 
Griselda had placed her child, and, in fact, all she knew. Not the 
most minute detail was omitted. He gave as a reason for being so 
particular in his inquiries, that he thought he knew a young man 
who might be her son. She described a mark she had placed on 
his arm, for she was a Moor. 

Juan listened in despair. One moment he thought to fly, to 
commit suicide, without breathing a word of what he knew. Filled 
with this design, he rose hurriedly, but as he was about to leave 
the room, he glanced at his mother. He saw her, poor, afflicted, 
scorned by all; and stopping, he asked : 

“The child who was torn from you—do you ever think to sec 
him again?” 

“ Always—always! He will come and blame me for my con- 
duct, for giving him up.” 

“ He will return,” said Juan, gravely,—“ he will return, not as 
a judge, but as a consolation.” 

“You know him, then? And you are sure he will not scorn 
me ?” 


“He pardons you already, and blesses you, my mother!” And 
uttering these words, Juay,knelt before her. He forgot not even 


the old woman,* » had‘)em through life her daughter’s evil 
counsellor, but forgiving ail, »eld his hand out towards her, say- 
ing: “‘ My grandmother !” 

After a moment’s silence, he asked his father’s name. His 
mother at these words began to weep; then raising herself, she 
had the mirror brought her, and drew from the secret drawer some 
papers, and then wrote with the energy of a dying woman some 
words on a piece of paper in which she wrapped those she had 
taken from the drawer, and handed the package to Juan, saying : 

“Go, my son, and give this package to the man to whom it is 
addressed. Lose no tine, for I am dying, and I would fain know 
the result of your visit before I dic. It is all I ean do for you. 
Go instantly.” And embracing him, she bade him leave her. 

Arrived in the street, he looked at the letter, and read : 

“To senor, the Duke d’Uzede. At his hotel, Madrid.” 

Juan went to the viceroy, and asked leave of absence for cight 
days, telling his patron that it was to execute important business 
for another, and the object of his journey must remain secret. 
Having perfect confidence in the honor and rectitude of his secre- 
tary, he not only granted him the leave of absence for eight days, 
but as long as he should be obliged to stay, and gave him a purse 
of money. Don Fernand d’Albayda was there, paying his devoirs 
to his lady-love, Carmina, and as he was going to depart immedi- 
ately for Madrid, he kindly offered Juan a seat in his carriage. 

Arrived at Madrid, Juan proceeded to the hotel, but found to his 
dismay that the Duke d’Uzede had left the morning previous for 
Valladolid. Juan was returning to his hotel, weary and dispirited, 
when he saw on a sign, “‘Gongarello, Barber.” He stopped and 
knocked at the door, but no one answered the summons. <A neigh- 
bor standing near told him the barber had been gone from there 
nearly three years, whither, no one knew; and when asked the 
reason for the house remaining so long unoccupied, the man 
shrugged his shoulders, and gave him to understand that the house 
was haunted. Near by stood another shop, and Juan remembered 
the name as being that of Gongarello’s uncle. So he presented 
himself there, and upon mentioning that he was a friend of Gon- 
garello and of Juniata, he was received with joy. 

The next day, he went to the duke’s hotel, just in time to sce 
the gates open and the carriage of the duke roll into the court- 
yard. Trembling with joy, he ran to demand an andience, but 
was refused. Three days in succession he came and was denied 
admittance, and the next the duke had actually gone to Valladolid. 
In utter despair, he ran to Gongarello’s uncle, the only friend he 
had in Madrid, for Fernand had returned to Pampeluna, and to 
Kim he disclosed his trouble. 

Andrea Cazolete was perfumer to the court, and he offered 
Juan to give him some of his articles, and send him to the Duke 
d’Uzede, who had just ordered a new perfume and pomade. Juan 
hesitated ; he, the private secretary of the viceroy of Navarre, seek 
an audience with the Duke d’Uzede, his own father, too, in the garb 
of a perfumer’s apprentice! His pride revolted against it, but 
finally his sense conquered. He had found to his dismay that, 
even as private secretary, he had no chance of seeing the duke; 
and while he waited, his mother’s life was ebbing away. 

He closed with the perfumer’s offer, and in a day or two he 
reached Valladolid, with a small basket of bottles and cases on 
his arm, and presented himself at the door of the hotel. He was 
shown instantly into the duke’s apartments, where he found him 
conversing with Countess d’ Altamira. 

Don Juan d’Aguilar had two sisters younger than himself. The 
oldest, Isabella d’Aguilar, good and amiable, had married Alonzo 
d’Albayda, one of the first barons in the kingdom of Valencia ; 
she had one son—Fernand d’Albayda. Isabella and her husband 
lived but a few years after the birth of their child. The second 
sister, Florinda d’Aguilar, was remarkably beautiful, but vain, 
proud and selfish. Florinda married the Count d’Altamira, a man 
old enough to be her father, one of the first equerries of Philip II. 
With him she lived a few unhappy years ; then he died, leaving her 
free to plot and scheme for power as much as she liked. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE FATHER AND SON. 

Tue countess laughed when she saw the perfumer, and afier a 
light jest with the duke, left. Juan had intently watched the 
face of his father, seen for the first time now. 

The duke was large—Juan was small; the duke had a grave, 
noble face—Juan’s face was less distinguished, but more spiritual. 
For the rest they looked very much alike, and Juan found the like- 
ness striking. ‘The duke commenced, as soon as he was alone, to 
examine the case. 

“The Cireassian cream for the face—good. Water from the 
seraglio, to give nails a rose tint—very good. Almond cream for 
the hands—that is new. Ah, behold the bottle! Elixir capillaire ; 
the last was a shade too dark. This is expensive?” he asked, 
turning to the son. 

Juan bowed, unable to speak. 

“ Ah—well ; they will do very well.” And paying him, he bade 
Juan go. 

Juan hesitated ; then said he had something to say. 

“Speak, and be quick, for I have my toilet to make,” said the~ 
duke, impatiently. 

Juan turned pale, and felt his heart beat as, drawing from his 
bosom the package, he handed them to the duke. 

“ Ah, a letter of recommendation! Well, you may go; I will 
read your letter. Call to-morrow for my answer.” 

“No, senor,” said Juan, firmly; “I shall not go till you 
have read that letter.” 
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The duke turned with great haughtiness towards the bold youth, 
but he perhaps saw something in that } andsome open face which 
made him silent; and turning to the®t sle whe he had thrown 
the letters, he began to read. As He read; he’turned pale, then 
crimson, and anger and fear showed themselves in his face. Hav- 
ing finished reading, he turned to Juan and said : 

“ This, then, is the message you had the honor to bear ?” 

“ There is no honor in it, either for you or for me,—it is dire 
necessity only.” And the glance of his eye was as haughty as the 
duke’s own, as he added: “No honor for me to be your son, or 
you my father.” 

“ Re-assure yourself, my fine fellow, I totally disavow the truth 
of the statement. And it cannot be proveu, cither,” he added, as, 
with a sudden motion of his hand, he threw the letters—the only 
proofs Juan had—into the blazing fire, and stamped them down 
with his heel. 

Juan uttered a cry of horror and utter despair, and sprang for- 
ward, exclaiming : 

“ You shall not escape from my hands alive !” 

But the duke had already sounded his bell, and the door opened 
and three men entered the room. The duke turned with dignity to 
his men, and pointing to Juan, said : 

“Put that man out of the house, and if he ever dares to present 
himself before the doors, I order you to-chastise him as he deserves, 
Lead him away !” 

“Senor duke,” said Juan, impressively, “you are high and I 
am low now. I am ignorant of what destiny awaits us; but you 
will remember to your sorrow the day when you drove me from 
your palace.” 

The servants led him away. The duke remained alone, and in 
spite of himself, he felt ill at ease. 

“Any way,” he exclaimed, “ all proofs of my youthful folly and 
madness are destroyed ; that is good, and now why should I fear 
the young man ?” 

Juan almost ran back to his lodgings, so angry and despairing 
was he. The next day, and for fifteen days, he lay stricken down 
with a fever, some of the time vacillating between life and death. 
At last he recovered, and set out on foot to return to Madrid. 
Reaching his lodgings there, he found a note from Alitea, bidding 
him come to them, for they were at Madrid, and in great sorrow. 
During his absence, the good old Don d’Aguilar had died, and 
confided to the care of Countess d’ Altamira his two daughters. 

Poor Juan was filled with grief and despair at hearing of the 
death of his benefactor, and hastened at once to see his dear young 
mistresses, or rather friends, after having written to his mother to 
apprize her of his failure. P 

On his way to the hotel of the Countess d’Altamira, he tra- 
versed the street Santo Domingo, which was crowded with indig- 
nant people. He paused awhile to discover the reason, and another 
grief came to fill his cup. An auto-da-fe was to take place. Two 
Moors were to be burned, and these two were Gongarello the bar- 
ber, and his niece Juniata! Juan was stupeficd for a moment, 
then rushed wildly to his friends. 

Carmina and Alitea saw his agony, and demanded the cause, 
and in broken words he told them. Carmina nearly fainted, and 
went to find her aunt; but Alitea rose calmly and went to her 
writing-desk, and seating herself wrote a note. Juan demanded 
what it was she did, and she replied in thrilling tones : 

“T try to save my brothers.” Seeing Juan’s look of surprise at 
the words my brothers, she added, in a low tone: “ Yes—my bro- 
thors, for I am a Moor.” 

Alitea handed Juan the note, charging him to deliver it, and tell 
no one, not even Carmina, that she had anything to do with saving 
the two Moors, for she felt sure they would be saved. 


Juan promised faithfully, and set off with speed. When in the 
street, he drew the mysterious note from his pocket, and saw to 
his surprise that it was addressed to her majesty the queen of 
Spain. He knew not how to convey it to her majesty, when he 
thought of the perfumer. Andrea Cazoleta gladly helped him; 
and as the perfumer’s boy, he again made his appearance at 
court, before, not simply a duke this time, but the queen herself. 
He placed the note in a little bag of perfume, and in that way it 
safely reached the queen. 

An hour afterwards, the Count de Lerma and the queen con- 
versed together, and that bold, ambitious man felt that he hud met 
his equal in wit in the queen—the good, beautiful queen. By the 
strength of her own uprightness alone, she made the Count de 
Lerma tremble and grow pale. Haughty and severe one minute 
and winningly gracious the next, the queen obtained great influ- 
ence over the prime minister, and he left her room, having given 
her a promise to set Gongarello and Juniata free, but with a deter- 
mination to persecute the Moorish people in future. 

Thus they were saved. The next day, Juniata was appointed 
as a little chamber-maid to the queen. In many hearts and places 
rose earnest prayers for the safety and happiness of the beautiful, 
good queen Margaret. 

The next day, Juan found Alitea alone. He gave her an ac- 
count of the success of her letter. Alitea raised her beautiful eyes 
to heaven, and cried : 

“God protect our queen, that she may be happy!” 

Juan hardly dared ask her the reason for her conduct, though he 
ventured to ask if she knew her majesty. Alitea told him no, 
which increased his surprise. 

“ You have seen her ?” 

“Never,” replied Alitea. Then seeing the curiosity which Juan 
dared not gratify by asking questions, she added: “ No—never! 
If I do not explain this mystery to you, it is because the secret is 
not mine. If it compromised only me, you should know instantly, 
my dear friend.” And she gave him her hand, which he took, 
nearly trembling with joy. 


“I wish only to have the happiness to save you.” 

“ The risk is great for you and me,” she said, in a low voice, “ for 
this is only the commencement of persecution against the Moors.” 

“ But what is the end of these cruelties ?”’ 

“To convert the Moors to the Catholic faith, and for that end no 
means will be wanting. They imprison and torture those who 
cannot prove that they have been baptized. And you, Juan,” said 
Alitea, after a pause, “have you received the baptism ?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Will you receive it ?” 

“If my heart and conscience counsel it, perhaps; if not, never. 
Rather have the knife and funeral pile. I swear it!” 

Alitea looked at him with a flashing eye and courageous smile, 
while she seized his hand and said only the simple words: “ ‘That 
is well.” 

From that day, Juan felt happier, though if asked why, he could 
give no reason. He only knew that he possessed a secret which 
Alitea only knew. The knowledge that Alitea was a Moor like 
himself, gave him hope, perhaps. 

About this time, Griselda died, leaving to her son a letter direct- 
ed to Don Delascar d’Alberique. She had lived only to hear of 
Juan’s success. Her mother gave her her son’s letter ; she read it, 
uttered one bitter ery of despair, and fell back dead. Juan placed 
his grandmother in a situation of ease for the rest of her life, and 
considered that he had done his duty towards one who had only 
led his mother to evil, and would counsel him the same. 

Little by little, Juan’s gayety returned to him, and he resolved 
to go to Pampeluna, to look after his friend Pedralvi, and bear 
him news of Juniata. He arrived at the Golden Sun, but did not 
find him there. While he was taking his dinner, he looked out of 
the window at the very spot where, four years ago, he had sat, 
hungry and destitute. He saw sitting there a mother and her two 
children—Moors, who were flying from persecution. The father 
was standing near the window, looking at the food with eager 
eyes. 

Juan rose and questioned them. They were in search of work, 
and had been told that in Valencia they would find it. Juan 
ordered the host of the Golden Sun, Gines Peres, to give them 
food at his own expense, enough for their present wants, and for 
the next day, too. He felt his heart beat as he watched the 
wretched family eating so eagerly the food, and his eyes filled with 
tears of joy when he thought of the beautiful young girl who, four 
years ago, had stood at the same window, watching two children, 
whom she had made happy, and he had been instrumental in sav- 
ing them from a horrible death. Truly God was good, and had 
blessed him since he had entered an honest life. 

While he watched the Moorish family, a young man, twenty- 
eight or nine years old, approached, and leaned against the wall 
and listened to a conversation between some men standing on the 
hotel steps, who were uttering words which showed that they 
relished the persecution against the Moors. It was Yezid. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MEETINGS. 


Tue young man listened awhile, then went and spoke to the 
poor man, whose name was Sidi-Zagal. Juan looked at the young 
man’s face, and sirove to recall where he had seen it. It was not 
the first time he had seen it ; it was not the first time he had heard 
a deep, swect voice. The young man took Sidi-Zagal’s hand, and 
spoke encouragingly to him. The action brought back to Juan’s 
recollection the night when, in the Sierra Moncayo, Yezid had 
taken his hand. 

“Tt is he!” cried Juan; “it is my benefactor !” 

Absorbed in gazing at Yezid, he did not notice that he was the 
object of close examination himself. A man had entered the din- 
ing-hall and been closely watching Juan. When he had finished 
his repast he came behind him and pronounced one word : “ Juan !” 

Juan turned quickly and saw a man in black crossing the hall. 
The voice was too well known not to be instantly recognized as 
that of Captain Josef Baptista, the robber chief. Juan seized a 
knife and followed him, but he disappeared behind an orange tree 
hedge, and after vainly searching, Juan returned to the window. 
He said not a word of this to any one, and yet without the charge of 
being cither weak or superstitious, he could not get rid of a feeling 
of impending misfortune. 

Juan had learned from some men of the hotel the name and resi- 
dence of Yezid, and with a heart overflowing with gratitude, he 
set out to find it. Juan was delighted with the splendor of the 
garden, and with beating heart he glided to the principal entrance, 
and raised with a timid hand the knocker, which, falling heavily, 
made a loud noise that made him tremble, for he had found out 
that Yezid’s father was Don Delascar d’Alberique. 

At the noise made by the knocker, he heard dogs bark, and a 
head appeared at a little grating and asked who he was. 

“ A stranger, who wishes an asylum.” 

The grating was opened by a large, handsome Moor, who led 
Juan into a superbly-decorated saloon, took a beautiful crystal 
cup, containing a delicious draught, from a marble table, and pre- 
sented it to Juan. 

“Tt is the cup of hospitality,” said he, smiling, “and thy lips 
must touch it to prove that thou art faithful to us.” 

But Juan, instead of drinking, looked at the young Moor, and 
his hand trembled visibly. 

“ What art thou, then? Art thou an enemy and traitor?” he 
cried, seeing his hesitation. ‘‘ Hasten to drink—hasten ; thou shalt 
be no longer feared or have fear. It is we who will defend thee.” 

And the young Moor filled the cup to the brim; but Juan could 
only lean upon the table, to steady himself. His heart seemed 
oppressed ; tears filled his eyes, and in his trouble, he exclaimed : 


“ Brother, brother, if I am mistaken, do not answer!” 

“ And why ?” 

“You resemble him so much; and if Iam mistaken, nothing 
will console me.” 

He placed the cup on the marble table, seized the young Moor 
by the hand, brushed back the hair from his broad brow, regarded 
him for a while with an anxious and eager cye, then with a trem- 
bling voice, exclaimed: “ Pedralvi!” 

“It is —that is my name ! and who calls me?” 

“My heart did not deceive me. Have you, then, forgotten your 
young friend, who has not slept one night without thinking of you, 
who delivered him by sealing the walls of the Golden Sun ?” 

“Juan !” cried his old companion, clasping him in his arms. 

Eagerly Pedralvi inquired after Juniata, and learned to his de- 
light that she lived, but his face paled when he heard that for three 
years she had been in the dungeon of the Inquisition. Seated 
upon a divan, the two friends mutually questioned each other, and 
each related his adventures. Those of Juan are already known 
to the reader, and Pedralvi’s took but a short time to tell. 


Since the day, or rather night, when Juan was carried off by 
Captain Josef Baptista, leaving his companion mounting guard 
upon the walls of the hotel, Pedralvi had enrolled himself among 
the servitors of the Golden Sun, that he might not leave Juniata. 
Two years afier, when the barber Gongarello left with his niece 
for Madrid, Pedralvi, who knew nothing and was good for nothing, 
resolved to make his fortune ; but knowing neither how to read nor 
write, he had no other choice than to be either soldier or sailor. 
But even that chance was denied him, for, being a Moor, he could 
serve neither in the army nor fleet of king; and at Valencia, he 
nearly died of hunger—would have died, in fact, if he had not by 
chance found a vessel belonging to the rich Moor, Delascar d’Al- 
berique. Yezid the son had noticed him for his courage and zeal, 
and taught him, and further still made him his confidant, and° 
Pedralvi vowed himself, body and soul, to the family, wishing no 
greater happiness than to die for them, to prove his love and 
gratitude. 

“They say thy master is very rich,” said Juan, anxiously. 

“Rich as the king; but they make a better use of their money ; 
for they give work to all the world, but above all, to their oppressed 
brethren.” 

“So Delascar and his son are regarded as chief of all the Moors ? 
They have not been baptized? The Count de Lerma—does he 
not annoy them ?” 

“He dares not. Rather than submit, they would leave the 
country, and if Delascar d’Alberique closed his factories, all the 
workmen would revolt.” 

“Ts he married ?” 

“He has been a widower some years; and although his faith 
permits him not only to marry again, but have many wives, he 
consecrates himself to the happiness of his son and people.” 

“ And he is noble and generous ?” 

“ Thou wilt see for thyself, if thou hast anything to ask of him.” 

Just then the evening prayer was finished, and Delasear d’Al- 
berique entered with his son, and chicf workmen and servants, 
who seated themselves at a large table. It was a happiness to be 
admitted and punishment to be excluded from the table. But all 
submitted without a murmur to the commands of the old man. 

“Master,” said Pedralvi, “behold a stranger who asks your hos- 
pitality, and who has something to ask of you.” 

“ And for myself, I ask him, if he means well, to be seated at 
my table,” replied the old man. 

“ That stranger is not one!” cried Yezid, recognizing him ; “ for 
yesterday he took the defence of that poor Sidi-Zagal, of whom I 
have spoken to you, my father.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “Sidi-Zagal—he is one of our 
brothers.” 

“He is one of mine, also!” cricd Juan, with pride. “Iam a 
Moor, too.” 

“Seat thyself, my brother, between my son and myself.” 

Delascar was sixty years old, but fresh and vigorous; his eyes 
brilliant with a youthful fire, his voice deep and musical, his mind 
active and cultivated. During the repast, the conversation was 
pleasing as well as brilliant. Pedralvi stood by, almost dumb with 
astonishment, to listen to his friend Juan take an active part in the 
conversation, displaying equal knowledge with his host, Don 
Delascar. 

When the supper was finished, the old man, Yezid and Juan 
passed into another saloon. 

“Speak now,” said Delascar; “ I will listen to you.” 

Yezid rose to leave, but Juan begged him not to go. The old 
man then asked him his name. 

Juan stammered out his mother’s name—Sevilla. 

“ Sevilla !—that is the name of an old soldier who fought with 
us in the Alpaxarras. Less fortunate than myself, he fell, in the 
act of saving a friend, Don Juan d’Aguilar.” 

Then Juan, in a low, trembling voice, related all that had oc- 
curred, and gave Don Delascar his: mother’s note. The old man 
took the letter with a trembling hand, and read it slowly and atten- 
tively, then handed the letter to his son, bidding him read. When 
Yezid had finished the letter, his father, turning to Juan, said : 

“ You shall not be only the son of Sevilla—” 

But the generous Yezid did not allow him to finish his sentence. 
He threw himself into Juan’s arms, exclaiming : 

_“ My brother—my brother! I shall regard you as such, and 
you, my father, will not forbid me ?” 

“No, Yezid, my dearly loved son. I will adopt the child of the 
brave Sevilla, and thou hast rightly called him thy brother.” 

Juan fell on his knees, and pressed to his lips their hands, which 
he bathed with tears. ; 

The old man smiled, and said: 
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“If Heaven does not blind us, your heart, at least, we have not 
mistaken. Love Yezid like thy brother, for he is the most noble 
and generous of men.” And the father’s eyes filled with proud, 
happy tears. 

“I know it—I know it !” cried Juan. 

“Swear to me to respect him as thy elder brother, as head of 
the family, to defend him and die for him, if it is necessary. It is 
thy duty, my son.” 

“T swear it. I will fulfil my duty. I swear it before God and 
before you! Iswear it by my honor,—by the sacred name you 
have permitted me to call you,—that name,” he added, hesitating- 
ly, “that my lips dare not yet pronounce.” 

“I expect you to,” replied the old man, kindly smiling. 

“ My father!” cried Juan. 

Delascar received him in his arms, and seated him between him- 
self and Yezid, like a son returned from a long journey, not like 
the stranger they had adopted. Seated between them, he complied 
with their wishes and related his history, and he dwelt upon the 
seene in the Sierra Moncayo, when the words of the noble Yezid 
raised his good feelings and made him an honest man; and how 
by misfortune he had been unable to profit by his generous offers. 
Juan learned that another had brought the tablets, and been kindly 
received and educated by the Moor. Juan continued his history— 
how he had saved Don Juan d’Aguilar, and been remanded by 
him and instructed by his daughters. 


It was near the middle of the night when the recital was finished ; 
and before going to rest, Delascar called all his people together, 
and presented to them Juan Sevilla, the son of the house, their 
new master. Pedralvi seemed almost beside himself with joy ; he 
thought he had not heard aright, but Yezid said, smilingly : 

“Yes—he is my brother.” 

The old man said to him, before bidding him good-night : 

“My son, you have come to us in time of trial and misfortune ; 
persecution menaces us, and if the powerful hand which sustained 
us is taken away, I know not what we shall do.” 

“TI come, then, at the right time !” cried Sevilla. “My fate will 
not be separated from you again. I will come to defend and die 
for you, my father and my brother.” 

The old man looked at him with eyes flushing with pride and 
affection, and with a blessing, left him. 

The next day, when he was leaving, the old man told him that 
for all he needed in future for his happiness, pleasure or caprice, 
he must ask himself or Yezid, and, he should have it. He had 
been shown the manufactories of rich fabrics, and in showing them 
to him, Yezid had said : 

« All that is for thee, brother.” 

“ No—never, never !” 

“ Ah, well—for us, if you like that better.” 

But for his despairing love for Alitea, Juan would have been 
perfectly happy. With a friend’s eye, he saw that Yezid was not 
completely happy. Oftentimes a sadness clouded his brow, and a 
melancholy smile rose on his lips. D’Alberique vainly pressed 
his son to marry, but Yezid only said : “We shall see ;” but never 
made a choice. Once Juan saw him, when he thought he was 
alone, raise a pomegranate flower to his lips. He dared ask 
Yezid nothing, but one day he told him of his love for Alitea, 
hoping he would return his confidence, but his lips remained closed. 
The day came for departure, and with asad heart he left his tender 
father. How much richer he went away! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ALGUAZILS AND THEIR CAPTIVE. - 


Ir would have been very hard for Juan to leave the hospitable 
roof of Don Delascar if Pedralvi had not gone withhim. Together 
they travelled, making no distinction between master and servant, 
but chatting like the friends that they were. They had not trav- 
elled far when night shut in, and before they reached the inn 
where they proposed to stop, they were overtaken by a band of 
alguazils, who made them captive and despoiled them of their 
money. Juan remembered the man in black he had met at the 
Golden Sun, and he feared that these men were only robbers dis- 
guised as alguazils, and his fears proved correct, for they had 
scarcely jogrneyed far, when the chief came to Juan’s side and 
spoke to him : 

“Juan is richer than when he worked with us. He is a gentle- 
man, and has his pockets filled with gold, or rather mine.” 

Juan, in spite of the lapse of time, knew the voice. 

“ Robber, what do you wish more ?” 

“To learn from you the secret of making a fortune; to learn 
where to find the same treasure.” 

Just then, both Pedralvi and Juan heard the tramp of horses, 
and gave a loud, clear cry to which despair lent double strength : 

“Help! To the rescue !” 

The cry was repeated by the mountains, and they had soon the 
satisfaction of seeing a large number of mounted men, bearing 
torches and riding in front of two carriages, near the spot. A 
man clothed in black, and nearly asleep in the first carriage, de- 
manded to know the cause of the stop. 

“T only see some alguazils—seven or eight—who have captive 
two young men. Question them without descending from the car- 
riage, for the night is dark and cold.” 

Then the grand vicar, who was spokesman, demanded the cause 
of their arrest. Pedralyi explained the affair in a few words. 
They had been arrested and plundered, without any reason, and 
they demanded their liberty: The grand vicar then turned to 
Captain Josef Baptista, and asked him what he had to answer. 

The captain had heard the pompous prelate spoken of, and knew 
him to be the most implacable enemy of the Moors, always striv- 


ing for their conversion or death ; so with a bold face, he answered : 

“These two young men are Moors, who have not been 
baptized.” 

Hearing this, the prelate Ribeira sprang up, as he exclaimed : 

“In the name of the archbishop of Valencia, I arrest these 
heretics !” 

“T have already taken away from them the jewels and impious 
ornaments they carried, and I will lead them to the prisons of Saint 
Hermandad,” replied the gallant captain. 

“No; I will take them in my charge.” And the prelate had 
the two young captives brought to the side of the carriage, and 
questioned them. Pedralvi was the first interrogated. ‘ You are 
a Moor, then, and have not been baptized ?”’ 

“T am a Moor, but I have, on the contrary, received baptism.” 
And Pedralvi drew from his pocket a paper without which he never 
went anywhere, bearing the seal of the archbishop, and proving 
that seven years ago, when he was fifteen, he had been baptized by 
Ribeira himself. 

The prelate, with a disappointment he could scarcely conceal, 
turned to Juan. 

“ And you—have you been baptized ?” 

Juan Sevilla remained silent, but Pedralvi answered confidently 
in the affirmative. 

“Swear it—swear it!” replied the vicar. - 

“TI swear it!” said Pedralvi, without hesitation. 

“ And you also swear it?” said the vicar, turning to Juan. 

But he remained wholly silent. 

“Are you not a Christian? Have you not been baptized ?” 

“No, senor.” 

“ What did I tell you!” cried the captain. 

“What a happy hour!” said the archbishop. “At last we have 
arrested a Moor—a perjured Christian, who does not fear to take 
a false oath.” 

The prelate gave orders for the security of the prisoners, and to 
have them follow in his train. Pedralvi, by his courageous but 
imprudent declaration for his young master, had compromised 
himself without serving him. Pedralvi prudently retired, and 
watching his chance, in the darkness of the night, he gave rein and 
spur to his good Arabian, and before they missed him, he was be- 
yond pursuit. Pedralvi had not hesitated to do that, knowing that 
he could better aid Juan if free. All the anxiety of the prelate 
was concentrated upon Juan, who had become, as it were, his pro- 
perty, his parcel, and he would give him up at no price. 

Pedralvi hastened to Madrid with the sad news—Juan’s capture, 
and all his friends tried to discover where he was hidden; but in 
spite of their searching, no traces of him could be found, and fears 
were entertained that he had been brought to Madrid and thrown 
into the dungeons of the Inquisition. 

Carmina trembled violently, but Alitea, self-possessed and calm, 
only betrayed by the deadly paleness of her face how great was her 
fear for her friend. Fernand d’Albayda tried to reassure her by 
telling her that, like all his brothers, he would protest against the 
violence, but yield at last. 

“ He will not yield !” cried Alitea, despairingly. 

“ And why not?” 

“Because I know him; and, if it is necessary to tell you, be- 
cause he has sworn it to me.” 

“To you?” cried Fernand, turning pale. 

“Yes—to me; poor Juan knows well how to keep an oath. He 
will be killed, rather than fail in his duty,or honor. You know to 
what punishments, to what tortures, they expose-those who refuse 
to abjure their faith. Perhaps he is deadalready. We have hope 
only in you, Don Fernand.” 

The noble young man seized Carmina’s hand, and turning to 
Alitea, he said : 

“Since Juan is your friend, as well as mine, I will save him; I 
swear it, and you shall see that Juan is not the only one who 
knows how to keep his oath.” 

Alitea sprang forward, while a beautiful blush rose to her pale 
cheek, and taking one of Fernand’s hands in both of her own, she 
cried : 

“ Thanks—thanks, Fernand! I esteem and honor you, for you 
have a noble heart.” 

The next day, the court left for Valladolid, and Fernand, much 
as he disliked to be separated from his dearly loved Carmina, was 
obliged to remain in Madrid, to fulfil, if possible, his promise to 
Alitea, his bride’s adopted sister. 

Alitea counted a little upon the queen, but before going to her, 
she wished to be sure where the prisoner was, and what danger 
menaced him. 

Don Fernand remained at Madrid, and the two girls, with the 
Countess Altamira, left for Valladolid. Although attached to the 
queen, the countess was very rarely at the palace; and at Valla- 
dolid, she had a house of her own, situated in a solitary and pic- 
turesque spot. The chateau was situated above a deep ravine, and 
surrounded by a dense wood, a thing very rare in that part of the 
country. Carmina had no need of occupation, for she was pleased 
always with walking in the park and dreaming of Fernand. Ali- 
tea undoubtedly had no one to dream of, and never was idle; she 
took long walks, carrying her paints and pencils, and many were 
the beautiful pictures she took around the chateau. In her ram- 
bles, she came across a peasant’s family. The oldest child was a 
daughter about to be married. Alitea instantly set about prepar- 
ing the pretty bride’s trousseau, and seemed very happy while she 
made her needle fly so quickly. 

Before Don Fernand had time to prosecute any inquiries con- 
cerning Juan, he was ordered to go to Lisbon. The countess laid 
deep plans in that solitude against the future happiness of Car- 
mina. Always ambitious, she thought to make the king fall’in 
love with Carmina ; the rest would follow. These plans she made 


known to the Duke d’Uzede, the ungrateful scheming son of the 
prime minister, and together they labored. 

One day, the Countess Altamira feigned illness, and confided to 
Carmina the news that she expected a relation of her husband’s, 
Don Augustin de Villa-Flor, a cousin. She bemoaned to Car- 
mina and Alitea that she could not receive him herself, and that 
the task devolved upon Carmina; “for you,” she said, turning to 
Alitea, “are obliged to fulfil your promise to the pretty peasant 
girl, and go to the cottage this evening to get her ready for her 
marriage to-morrow.” 

Alitea saw by the false countess’s eyes that she was glad that 
her absence was secured ; and thinking to make her feel doubly 
sure, she said : 

“ Yes—I must be absent, and I am very sorry, for I would like 
to see the handsome Don Augustin.” 

The countess smiled, and expressed her rogrets; and it was 
settled that Carmina was to do the honors of her aunt’s house. 
Alitea embraced her sister and set out for the farm-house. 

It was nearly the time for Don Augustin to arrive, and Carmina 
was arranging her toilet preparatory to his reception, when the 
door softly opened and Alitea entered, with her finger on her lip 
to prevent any outcry. She had’ received a note from Don Fer- 
nand announcing his departure for Lisbon. All thought he was 
already on his way, but unwilling to leave for an indefinite time 
without seeing his lady-love, he had rushed to see her, and request- 
ed Alitea to arrange a private interview for him with Carmina. 

Carmina was in eestacies, but suddenly the thought of the arrival 
of Don Augustin and her promise to her aunt came to her mind, 
and her heart sunk. Here Alitea came to her rescue; her aunt 
would not make her appearance ; nothing need be said; Carmina 
should go, and Alitea would receive the expected guest. Car- 
mina was delighted, and the two girls laughed merrily over their 
intended ruse. 

Donning Alitea’s mantle and hood, and accompanied by the 
peasant girl, Carmina made the best of her way across the park 
to the farm-house, where she was to meet her lover. She had 
searcely ‘gone, when Don Augustin de Villa-Flor arrived, and 
Alitea, hastily arranging her dress, descended to meet him. She 
opened the door with these words: “A thousand pardons, senor 
cavalier, for having made you wait.” 

The sight of such a beautiful girl, and her gracious welcome, 
completely disconcerted the king—for the king it was. He had 
been led to the chateau by the Duke d’Uzede, who pretended to 
have lost his way; and as he knew nothing of the part he was to 
play, he was completely astounded to be asked by the beautiful 
stranger for pardon because she had made him wait. The king 
knew not what to reply, or who she took him to be, for that she 
had mistaken the person, he felt sure. Her next words placed him 
in a more comfortable situation, for she requested Senor Augustin 
to be seated. He in that way learned his name. 

“My aunt, the Countess Altamira, is very unhappy,” continued 
the young girl, with a gracious manner, “ that she cannot, on your 
first visit, do the honors of the chateau herself.” 

The king breathed more freely. He was in the house of the 
Countess Altamira, maid of honor to the queen; and more, the 
beautiful girl, whe filled his heart already with the thoughts of 
love, was a niece of the countess. So far he was sure of his 
ground. The fulse cousin expressed a hope that the indisposition 
of the countess would not continue long. Alitea smiled, as she 
answered : 

“Tt is on your account that she most regrets her illness, Senor 
Augustin; she wished to give a fete in honor of the visit from her 
husband’s relative, a cousin of whom she is proud. Did you en- 
joy your hunt? for the countess told me you were to hunt to-day 
with the king. You must be fatigued.” 

“A littlef my cousin.” 

Just then supper was announced, and Alitea, with surpassing 
grace, led the way to the dining-hall, where a very excellent game 
supper was prepared. While Don Augustin made his repast, the 
two chatted gaily. Alitea asked if her cousin had been all the 
time with the king, and rezeived an answer in the affirmative, 
whereupon she exclaimed : 

“ You have then a right to be fatigned and ennuied.” 

The king dropped his fork in astonishment, which Alitea noticed, 
and added, smilingly : 

“ Because the king is not amusing, he is soaustere. Permit me 
to give you some wine.” And she handed her cousin a glass of 
wine, which he took, saying : 

“You do not love the king ?” 

“Which ?” replied Alitea, with smiling gravity; “for there are 
two—the Count de Lerma and Philip IIL, one who reigns, and 
the other who acts. Nearly all men detest the first.” 

“ And you scorn the second ?” said Don Augustin, blushing. 

“ My cousin, I pity him, for he is good but weak.” 

“Then weakness is a great crime ?” cried the king, ironically. 

“Not in such as you, Senor Augustin, but in a prince, who 
ought to conduct affairs himself. But you do not drink.” 

For the first time, the king heard the truth, unpalatable as it 
was, but the beauty and innocence of the being who told him pre- 
vented him from feeling angry. He thought of her words a long 
time, and reasoned thus with himself: “By Saint Iago! if I 
must be governed, it is better to be led by a beautiful young girl 
like this, than an old minister like mine.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


The following is said to be inscribed upon the tomb of an idiot 
boy at Colne, in Lancastershire, England. It is very beautiful : 


If innocence may claim a place in heaven, 

And little be required for little given, 

My great Creator has for me in store 

A world of bliss—what can the wise have more? 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
IMPROVE LIFE’S HOURS. 


BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 


The days misspent in idleness, 
The hours all lost in vain. 

Once passed, are passed forever, 
To come no more again. 

The moments spent in pleasure, 
When we no wisdom learn, 
Are so much vanished treasure, 

And never can return. 


Waste not in transient pleasures 
These hours that are so fleet— 

These ts here so precious, 
Which will too soon retreat. 

But some firm mark to trace them 
In the lapse of days to come, 

Leave on each path you journey, 
Which now you are hastening from. 


For time will stop for nothing— 
Naught can the moments stay ; 
If gone, they’re gone forever— 
If passed, they’re passed away. 
Improve them while thou mayst, 
For they are gliding by ; 
Put not off till to-morrow, 
For to-morrow thou mayst die. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE PASTOR’S CRIME. 


BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES. 


NestTLepD romantically among the New England hills, on the 
banks of a beautiful stream, stood the somewhat notable village of 
Gossypville. Its first settlers, impressed no doubt by the idea of 
its future greatness, had placed it on a commanding eminence, and 
were extremely careful that all the roads should go straight over 
the top of every hill, no matter how steep. The most prominent 
landmark of the village, and its crowning glory, was the ancient 
church, which, like similar structures of that day, was set conspic- 
nously upon a hill. A graveyard, with many a moss-grown stone, 
marking the resting-place of generations past, lay upon the slope 
of the hill, while near by, in the very centre of the village, stood 
the parsonage. This spot seemed to be an object of special inter- 
est to all the inhabitants of Gossypville, inasmuch as nothing 
transpired in the minister’s family, either in doors or out, that es- 
caped their observation. Perhaps this was owing to the fact that 
Miss Patience Pry inhabited a cottage just over the way, and if 
anything looked suspicious in or about the parsonage, she always 
happened to drop in just at that time, to see how the poor dear 
minister’s wife got along, and if she could assist her any. If a 
cravat was being hemmed for the worthy parson, or an apron made 
for one of the children, the quality and cost of the material, the 
stitches employed in making the garment, were all duly ascertained, 
and discussed over the next cup of tea which Miss Patience 
chanced to take with her neighbors. 

At the time our story opens, the vencrable pastor who had 
labored faithfully in Gossypville for half a century, had recently 
been gathered to his fathers, and a young minister had been called 
to supply his place, whose family consisted of his wife, a sister of 
hers, and a young student, who had been attracted by the apparent 
quietness of the spot, and had persuaded the pastor to board him. 

Mr. Rivers was seated with his wife a month after his installation, 
when there came a slight tap on the door, and a simultaneous open- 
ing of the same, and in walked Miss Pry, her little wiry curls 
vibrating rapidly with her excessive bowing. 

“ Ah, good evening, Mr. Rivers, and you too, ma’am. I sec 
Deacon Hastings fetch you in a big pumpkin to-day, and I spose 
of course, you’ll make pumpkin pies on’t. Now the deacon plant- 
ed his pumpkins on a miserable piece of land, and this will proba- 
bly be tough and watery, and I’d advise you to bile the whole at 
one batch.” 

“T have not concluded to use it at all at present.” 

“ Well, you’ll remember what I said when you bile it. But I 
come to tell you that the ladies of the Dorcas Sewing Society 
have chosen you for their president. We meet next Wednesday 
afternoon at Deacon Harvey’s, and we shall expect to see you 
there airly.” 

“Indeed, Miss Pry, this is a position that I feel wholly unquali- 
fied to fill, I should much rather yield the honor to those who are 
older and have more experience in such matters.” 

“ Mercy, I hope you don’t think we are a set of old ladies. I 
assure you, there are a great number quite as young as you. Min- 
isters’ wives are always presidents of sewing circles, and I guess 
you'll do as well as any on ’em. But la sakes, I’ve got an arrant 
to do to-night, and how I’ve been staying. Good evening all.” 

“O, dear,” sighed Mary, as the door shut upon their visitor, “I 
am told how to boil a pumpkin, and in the next breath informed I 
am appointed president of a sewing circle. What a strange wo- 
man she is, Henry; don’t you think so?” 

“She is rather singular, Mary; but there are a great many just 
like her, or quite as eccentric, so we must make up our minds to 
accustom ourselves to every phase of human character.” 

The Dorcas Sewing Circle met at the appointed time at Deacon 
Harvey’s, and a large number of the ladies of Gossypville were in 
attendance, all awaiting the arrival of their new president. In the 
meantime, their tongues were not idle, and among other things, 
Miss Patience enlarged on the fine things at the parsonage, 
which in truth were only a few fancy articles of furniture and orna- 


ments, which were the product of Mrs. Rivers’s own industry, and 
disposed about the house to suit her own exquisite taste. Soon 
the new incumbent arrived, with her sister, Miss Helen Arnold, 
who was now making her first appearance in Gossypville. She was 
very beautiful in person, with fair, classic features, clear brunette 
complexion, large, liquid, hazel eyes, and a mass of chestnut 
brown curls, shading an intellectual forehead. Her form, which 
she knew how to adorn with the most perfect taste, was finely pro- 
portioned, and Helen Arnold, as she first appeared in her beauty 
among the fair ones of Gossypville, was the observed of all present. 
Poor Mrs. Rivers, with trembling timidity, seated herself in the 
chair of state, and opened the meeting by reading a chapter in the 
Bible. After transacting some trifling business, the fingers of all 
present were soon busy upon some garment to send away to the 
poor children in Burmah, or some other remote part of the world. 
“ Would it not be well,” said Mrs. Rivers, after ascertaining the 
object of the society, “to appropriate our charity nearer home. 
We have a cold winter before us, and perhaps there may be some 
poor people in our own parish who need warm clothing, and if not 
here, in some neighboring city. ‘The climate of Burmah is very 
warm, and here are many garments that would be useless there.” 
Great was the consternation depicted upon the faces present at 
this proposition. Widow Jones said “it was a shame if those half- 
naked Burmah children couldn’t have decent clothes to wear,” and 
Mrs. Deacon Hastings said that “‘ when folks did give those nearer 
home, they didn’t get much credit for it.” And so one after anoth- 
er a dissenting voice arose from the circle, until Mrs. Rivers, 
grieved and mortified, began to think she was alone in her opinion. 
But with a smile and nod of encouragement, Mrs. Deacon Love- 
good expressed herself highly pleased with the proposal, and sug- 
gested that the ladies should think of it, and act upon it at their 
next meeting. Mrs. Squire Hobbs seconded the motion, and 
straightway voices of approval were heard in great numbers. 


As Mrs. Rivers was about leaving, she encountered Mrs. Hast- 
ings in the doorway. Taking her cordially by the hand, she said : 

“ Good evening, Mrs. Hastings. I have been trying all the after- 
noon to get a chance to thank you for that fine large pumpkin 
your husband was so kind as to send us. We are all very fond of 
pumpkin pies, and that is such an extra large one, I think we can 
revel in that luxury.” 

“T am glad if you were pleased with it,” said Mrs. Hastings, 
somewhat mollified at these words ; “but I did hear you said that 
you didn’t think you should do anything with the miserable thing.” 

“T am very sorry you should think me capable of making such 
an ungrateful speech. Ihave never mentioned receiving the pump- 
kin to any one out of the family except Miss Pry, who was in the 
evening of the day it came, and said she came to advise me about 
boiling it. The reply I made was: ‘It had come so recently I had 
not thought what I should do with it. I did not know as I should 
make any use of it at present.’ You know pumpkins are some- 
times sweeter for keeping in the sun awhile, so my father, who was 
quite an experienced farmer, used to say.” 

“There now, I might have known it all came from Miss Pry. I 
do wish she could ever tell anything as she hears it. I hope you 
wont feel offended, Mrs. Rivers, because I have told you of this.” 

“No, indeed. Iam very glad I have an opportunity to correct 
so great a mistake. I assure you, your present was a very welcome 
one, we thank you very much. Our parishioners have been ex- 
tremely kind in sending us such a variety of nice things.” 

“T fear, Helen,” said Mrs. Rivers, as they were returning home, 
“T shall have to choose my words very nicely when in conversation 
with Miss Pry. She told what I said about that pumpkin in such 
a way as to nearly make Deacon Hastings’s family our enemies.” 

“Tfear we shall have to be careful what we say to everybody 
here, for such a set of gossips I never heard. I couldn't begin to 
tell you the scandal I heard this afternoon. I am more resolved 
than ever, to keep our affairs as dark as possible.” 

Unsuspecting Helen. Their affairs did become darker than she 
had any idea of. To keep anything private in Gossypville parson- 
age was an unheard-of thing. * * * * * 

It was a glorious afternoon in September, just such an one as 
would tempt abroad the lover of the beautiful in nature. A mel- 
low radiance bathed hill and vale, and a dreamy stillness seemed to 
woo the soul to a delicious repose. Charles Favor, the gentleman 
before mentioned as boarding at the parsonage, had wandered out 
to enjoy the scenes of beauty which nature had so lavishly bestowed 
on this retired region, and had seated himself almost mechanically 
in his favorite spot, a noble eminence overlooking the village, and 
crowned with stately forest-trees, which stretched far away into 
the background. There were some blackberry bushes interspersed 
among the trees and shrubs, but not enough to tempt many of the 
villagers to take the trouble of gathering them, so here he could 
dream away undisturbed. He had often thought what a magnifi- 
cent place this would be for a house ; and this afternoon he was ad- 
miring his air-castle, with the beautiful form of Helen Arnold as its 
mistress. Heretofore, his life had been aimless, but since he had 
seen her he had read a brighter life-lesson in the depths of those 
hazel eyes, and he felt that to wander with her through the ever- 
changing scenes of life would be bliss indeed. Charles was star- 
tled from his reverie by a shrill voice close to his car, and turning 
quickly around, he encountered the form of Miss Patience Pry, a 
huge tin pail on her arm, with a few blackberries in it. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Favor. I thought seeing as there was a 
few blackberries out here, I might as well pick em as anybody else, 
and I guess by the looks there hasn’t been any picked yet.” 

“I think not. I believe the ladies seldom visit this locality, but 
it is a favorite spot of mine.” 

“La sakes; then here’s where you come every afternoon. I’ve 
wondered and wondered where upon earth you could be going to 
in this direction. How do all the folks at the parsonage do ?” 


“ All very well, or were, at dinner, I believe.” 

“TI guess Miss Rivers will miss her sister Helen when she comes 
to leave her.” 

“Ts she going away? I had not heard of it.” 

“Why, for mercy sake. Are you boarding right there in the 
family and don’t know she is engaged. Miss Rivers told me of it 
more than a week ago. He’s a teacher in some school or seminary, 
I forget where she said it was. Helen’s got considerable book- 
larnin’ herself, and I guess she’ll make a pretty good sort of a 
teacher’s wife, don’t you, Mr. Favor.” 

Poor Charles grasped a brush that grew near, for support, while 
his face grew ashy pale, but he controlled his voice enough to 
say he thought Miss Arnold was well fitted for that position. 

“T see you had a book, Mr. Favor. I don’t know but what I 
have disturbed you, so I guess I'll be going home.” 

“T guess I put a flea in his ear that’ll sting him quite sensibly,” 
murmured Miss Patience, as she tripped home, well satisfied with 
her afternoon’s work. As she passed the door of the hotel, and 
saw the landlady standing near the doorway, the temptation to 
enter was too strong to resist. 

“Well, Betsey Wiggin,” said she, addressing the grown up 
daughter, a fat, buxom lass of twenty, “I guess if I ever suspect- 
ed that Mr. Favor was bewitched after that ladyfied Helen Arnold, 
I’m certain on’t now.” 

“How do you know? He didn’t tell you so, did he ?” 

“He might just as well. You see I went over on to Deacon 
Lovegood’s hill over there, to pick some blackberries, and who 
should I come across but that lazy Charles Favor, sitting there 
under the trees, dreaming away as though the world wasn’t made 
for folks to work in it. Well, you see just to try him, I told him 
Helen Arnold was engaged—you know Miss Rivers said she was, 
the other day. You ought to have seen his face; it turned just as 
white as that sheet, and he could hardly speak.” 

“La, I guess you imagined it half,” said Miss Betsey, with a 
toss of the head. 

“T guess I didn’t. But I see you are bewitched after him just 
like all the rest of the girls, and want to make out that he isn’t head 
and ears in love now, but you wont make me believe it.” 

Charles Favor watched the retreating form of Miss Patience till 
it was lost in the distance. He pressed his hand to his throbbing 
temples, and tried to think it was alladream. But no; that shrill 
voice, like a raven’s croaking, was still sounding in his ears, ‘“ Hel- 
en Arnold is engaged.” His beautiful air-castle, that he had been 
building all the afternoon, had tumbled about him, and left him 
sitting there sad and dejected among the ruins. Finally his deter- 
mination was made, and slowly and sadly he traced his way home- 
ward to the parsonage. That evening he astonished all the inmates 
there by remarking at tea: 

“T should like to leave town to-morrow afternoon, Mr. Rivers ; 
is there any conveyance that will take me to the nearest railroad 
station ?”” 

“No, sir, no public conveyance. But surely you are not going 
to leave us permanently.” 

“That is my present intention,” he replied, in as indifferent a 
voice as he could assume. 

He could not help glancing over to the opposite side of the table 
to note the effect of his words, and what he saw puzzled him ex- 
ceedingly. There was Helen, usually so calm and self-possessed, 
turning pale and red by turns. What could it mean? Was there 
even a ray of hope for him ? 

Poor Helen was sadly disconcerted for some cause, for she 
passed the butter plate twice to Mr. Rivers, asking him if he would 
have some of the cake, and sweetened her own tea with preserves 
instead of sugar. 

“Come, Helen,” said Mrs. Rivers, next morning after breakfast, 
“T hear that blackberries are very plenty on the hill yonder; sup- 
pose you take a walk over there this forenoon and gather some.” 

“So I will, Mary. I haven’t been berrying this many a day.” 

“T think, Miss Helen, if you have no objections, I will accom- 
pany you. That is my favorite haunt about here. I should like 
to visit once more before I leave.” 

“T should like your company very much, Mr. Favor. Come, 
Mary, you must provide him with a pail too, for I intend he shall 
help me in the expedition.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Rivers, “from motives of self-interest, 
if none other.” 

That was a dangerous excursion for two hearts in just the state 
theirs were in. But their pails were nearly filled with berries, and 
still nothing had been said by either of what was uppermost in 
their thoughts. 

“Come, Helen,” said Charles, at length, “I have scrambled 
about among these bushes until I am really tired, and you look 
weary too. Let us sit down under this magnificent elm and rest 
ourselves. I shall miss this shady seat, where I have sat so many 
hours, more than I can tell, when I am away.” 

“ Aint your leaving something very sudden ?” 

“Rather so. But then, I am somewhat impulsive. The par- 
sonage will enjoy a season of quiet when two such inveterate talkers 
as we are absent.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Favor? You speak of our going 
away. I have no intention of leaving my sister at present.” 

“Not at present, perhaps, but the happy hour will arrive soon 
enough, I presume. As this is the first opportunity I have had 
since I heard the news, let me congratulate you on your engage- 
ment. If you areas happy as I think you deserve, yours will be a 
blissful life.” 

“Mr. Favor, what do you mean? I confess your words are a 
perfect riddle to me.” 

“T fear, Helen, I have offended you by referring to this matter ; 
but I thought it no harm to mention what is spoken of publicly. 
Miss Pry told me your sister informed her that you were engaged 
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to be married to a teacher in a seminary, in some distant city, and 
spoke of how lonely your sister would feel without you.” 

“ More mischief brewed by that odious woman. I declare this is 
provoking, and yet it is laughable, to see her ingenuity in getting 
up a story. My sister probably told her I was engaged as a teach- 
er in Lewiston Seminary, which office I am to commence in Janu- 
ary. Out of this she has manufactured the story that I am engaged 
to be married.” . 

“Thank God, Helen. You spoke of my departure being sud- 
den. It was this news that determined me. I could not bear to 
be tortured daily by the sight of one who has become associated 
with every hope I have on earth, and know that she was the affi- 
anced of another. I had dared to weave glorious visions of the 
future, and that afiernoon I encountered Miss Pry, I had been 
roaming, in imagination, through the winding paths of life with 
you at my side. Was I only a visionary, Helen, or can those 
bright dreams ever be realized ?” 

Tears, but not of sorrow, and an almost inaudible “they can,” 
were the only answer, but it sent a current of pleasure dancing 
through every vein of the listener, and life, that but a few hours 
before had seemed such a desert, now seemed a garden of fragrant 
blossoms. Hope had given place to despendency, and when they 
arrived at the parsonage, Mrs. Rivers declared that she had never 
seen either look in such excellent spirits, and that they ought to be 
sent on a similar expedition every day. 

“Mr. Favor,” said Mr. Rivers at dinner, “I have secured a con- 
veyance for you, which will be here at three. I hope that will suit 
your convenience.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, sir,” said Charles, turning very red, 
“but I have altered my mind about going, and have concluded to 
remain here for the present. I am very sorry to have given you so 
much trouble.” 

“QO, it has been no trouble. Deacon Lovegood said he was go- 
ing directly to the railroad station, with a friend of his, and could 
take you as well as not. I am glad you are going to stay here.” 

That evening, in the home circle at the parsonage, Charles told 
the story of his love to the delighted pastor and his wife, who gave 
him their sincere approval. 
closely, during the months he had been an inmate of her family, 
for with a woman’s perception in such matters, she had noticed his 
attachment for her sister, and he had borne her scrutiny nobly, and 
now she wept tears of joy, that her orphan sister, Helen, was to 
have so excellent a life-guardian. 

“ That will be a fine project,” said Helen, a few mornings after, 
as the family had been having a confidential chat together. “TI will 
assist you with all my heart. Nota word will I breathe about it to 
any soul. I pledge you my word.” 

“You forget that you live in a place where the lightest whisper 
is heard and told of,” said Charles, with a merry laugh. “ Prying 
ears may be round.” 

“Indeed, I don’t forget. But we will elude their vigilance now.” 

“T declare, I haven’t been out to-day,” said Miss Patience Pry, 
as she peered out at the window one bright, moonlight evening, 
not long after the above conversation. “I guess I'll go over back 
of the parsonage there and across the meadow and call on Widder 
Jones; I haint seen her this many a day. Poor critter, she don’t 
get out very often, and she likes to have me come, cause I tell her 
such lots of news. Now, Dorcas, mind you sew every mite of that 
work before I come home. It’s for poor children, and it’s your 


* duty to do it. I promised the society that I would have it done 


for the next meeting, and I shan’t if you don’t hurry. What’s that 
you say? ‘you’re poor and want clothes for yourself.’ “Do you 
suppose I’ll bear that from you, that I took out of the poor house 
for charity’s sake. If I don’t give you clothes good enough, go 
where there’s better, that’s all.” ‘ 

Away went Miss Pry, slamming the door after her, and poor 
Doreas, the poor charity girl, with swimming eyes and weary fin- 
gers, plied her needle to make clothes for children not half so 
meanly clad as herself. Miss Pry reached the cross road that led 
to Widow Jones’s, and there she saw a sight that made her stand 
still with astonishment. Suddenly recovering herself, however, she 
darted across the meadow with a speed remarkable for one of her 
years, and entered the Widow Jones’s house in a breathless state. 

“Good evening, Miss Pry. I’m proper glad to see you. But 
mercy sake, what’s the matter; you're all out of breath.” 

“T guess you’d be if you’d seen what I have.” 

“Do tell us what it is. You always have a power of news.” 

“ Well, Miss Jones, as true as you live, just as I got to the cross 
road out here, who should I see but a gal standing by the bars 
tiere? I don’t know who it was, but her form looked some like 
Helen Arnold’s. Think’s I, that looks rather suspicious, so I 
stepped back a little so she shouldn’t see me, and watched her. 
And don’t you think, I see Mr. Rivers, yes, that sanctified minis- 
ter of ours, come and meet that gal, and she took his arm and 
they went off as lovin’ as you please. What do you think of that ?” 

“Think of it! Why, it’s the awfullest thing I’ve heard tell on 
since I lived in Gossypville. He ought to be turned right out of 
the church. I’ve had my suspicions of him this long time, that he 
was a wolf in sheep’s clothing. I guess folks will find him out.” 

“T declare, if it aint all unsettled my nerves, Miss Jones. I 
came in here to stay some time, but I feel so flustrated I can’t 
keep still. I believe I must be going.” 

“T hate to have you go, but it’s worth a good deal, even this 
short call, to hear such a piece of news. Good evening, Miss Pry.” 

“Don’t you think that’s an awful thing about the minister, 
Seraphina?” said Betsey Wiggin to Deacon Hastings’s daughter, 
as they were going to the sewing circle, at Widow Jones’s.” 

“T guess it is awful. I wonder that Helen Arnold dares show 
her head among decent folks, but I spose she’ll be there this after- 
noon as big as life. I do think she’s despisable.” 


Mrs. Rivers had studied his character |: 


“So do I. And what do you think mother saw with her own 
eyes the other day ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. Do tell me.” 

“Well, mother went to the store to do an errand for Widder 
Jones, and who should walk in but Mr. Rivers? He picked out 
the very handsomest Bay State shawl there was in the store, 
bought it and carried it off with him. When mother had done 
her errand she went to carry the things to Widder Jones, and right 
at that cross road where they’ve been seen so many times, she saw 
Mr. Rivers meet Helen Arnold and throw that very shawl over her 
shoulders. Now I don’t believe his wife knew anything about it. 
I think it’s scandalous.” 

“ Well, for my part, I don’t know what'll be the end of it.” 

“Nor I either,” said Miss Pry, who had been close in the rear, 
and heard the story about the shawl. “ But I guess I can tell you 
something that’ll beat that.” 

“O, dear, what is it!” exclaimed both girls in a breath. 

“Why, I staid dreadful late into Widder Jones’s the other 
night. I guess it was as much as ten o’clock. Anyhow, it was 
so late ‘Tom said I shouldn’t go home alone, and so we were walk- 
ing along, and overtook Mr. Rivers and Helen, arm-in-arm, just 
back of the parsonage. I guess she was crying, anyhow, she felt 
bad about something, for I heard Mr. Rivers say, ‘Why, Helen, 
dear, don’t take it to heart. I think we shall spend a more pleas- 
ant evening next time.’ Now where on earth had they been, and 
what had they been about! Think of his calling her dear, too.” 

“TI declare, it grows worse and worse,” said Seraphina, rolling 
up her eyes in virtuous indignation, and Miss Betsey Wiggin, see- 
ing Tom Jones coming towards them said, in a very loud voice : 

“Well, if that pink of perfection, Helen Arnold, that all the 
fellers think is such an angel of beauty, cuts up such shines, I 
think that the young ladies that behaves themselves decent, ought 
to be prized if they aint so handsome.” 

By this time the three pedestrians had reached their place of 
meeting, where their fingers flew not half as fast as their tongues, 
for they were full of the startling revelations that were daily be- 
coming more scandalous. 

“ What makes you so sad?” said Mrs. Rivers to her sister, as 
they were returning home. 

“T’m not sad, exactly, but puzzled.: I have had all sorts of 
looks aimed at me this afternoon, looks of disgust, indignation and 
contempt. I’m sure I cannot think what it means.” 

“T am just as much in the dark as you are. One remark I 
heard about myself, I have been thinking about ever since. Some 
one said to her neighbor: ‘I think Mrs. Rivers looks dreadful wor- 
ried, don’t you? Poor thing, I pity her.’ Now I was not aware 
I had anything particular to worry me, or needed commiseration.” 

“TI suppose they have surmised something ; at any rate, we shall 
hear sometime ; but I should like to know the meaning of those 
strange glances this afternoon.” 


“There, Patience, I’m real glad to see you. I was just telling 
Betsey how lonesome it was. Do set down and take off your 
things.” 

“O, I can’t stop now. I came to show you what I found just 
now. See here if you can read the name on that handkerchief.” 

“H. Arnold, as true as you live. Where did you find it?” 

“ Right on the bank of the river, down there by Widder Jones’s 
pasture.. ‘Now Helen Arnold hasn’t been seen since she went off 
the other night with Mr. Rivers. I asked Mrs. Rivers yesterday 
where she was, and she said her husband told her a friend of hers 
came for her rather unexpectedly, and she had gone to visit them. 
Now that’s a pretty story ; just as if Helen wouldn’t know before- 
hand that she was going visiting, and tell her sister on’t.” 

“T think the whole thing ought to be looked into. The pastor’s 
setting a fine example to the young folks in Gossypville. I guess 
the church will prosper with such doings as this.” 

“O, I forgot to tell you something. You know at the last meet- 
ing of the society they voted to request all who were in need of 
warm clothes to make it known, and they would send a committee 
to see if they really needed them. Well, your Dorcas went to ’em, 
and Mrs. Deacon Lovegood called at your house this forenoon 
when you was out, to see her. I guess you got a-fine scttin’ out.” 

Miss Patience grew livid with rage. 

“ To think that good-for-nothing charity jade should dare to do 
that. I'll go right home and turn her out of doors.” 

“Folks will talk like everything if you turn her out this cold night.” 

“I don’t care, they may talk if they like. I guess they’ll find 
I can talk too.” 

That night poor Dorcas was taken in at the parsonage, her 
thinly clad form nearly chilled through with the cold, and the tears 
almost frozen on her cheeks. When Miss Pry ascertained in the 
morning where she had found refuge, her indignation knew no 
bounds, and before dusk the story was all over town that Helen 
Arnold had probably been murdered and thrown into the river by 
their pastor. Mr. Rivers entered his home that evening looking 
very much perplexed, and took a letter from his pocket, saying : 

“ Mary, just hear what I have just now received.” 


“Reverend Sir:—There are strange stories in circulation 
about you and your family, and circumstances that seem to point 
against you. We have called a meeting of the church and society 
to be held to-morrow evening, and you are desired to be present, 
to answer certain grave charges a against you. Iam v 
sorry that this unpleasant dut devolved upon me, but I have 
no doubt but that you can e all things clear. Your sincere 
friend in this matter, Deacon S1Ltas Lovecoop.” 


“ What can we have done, thus to bring us before the church ?” 

“T know not, but I have a conscience ‘ void of offence,’ and am 
ready to meet them; and it is my wish that you accompany me.” 

The vestry of Gossypville chu 1 was crammed on the evening 
of the meeting, and great was the astonishment of all when Mr. 


Rivers entered, calm and unmoved, his wife leaning on his arm. 
After an awkward silence, Deacon Hastings arose and said : 

“Mr. Rivers, the church feel that your recent conduct has been 
unbecoming a Christian minister who has the care of immortal 
souls, and we have summoned you to appear this evening to hear 
our charges. You have been often seen to meet a young lady, at 
a certain by-place in the road, and sometimes walked and sometimes 
rode off in her company, nobody knew where. You were seen to 
give that young lady a shawl you were known to have bought at 
Mrs. Simm’s store, and overheard one evening as you were re- 
turning home from your rambles, to call her dear, and all this time 
your injured wife was supposed to know nothing of your where- 
abouts. That young lady has suddenly disappeared, and her 
handkerchief was picked up on the evening of her disappearance, on 
the banks of Gossypville river ; there is great suspicion of foul play.” 

Mrs. Rivers looked blank with amazement, while her husband 
quietly arose to make his defence. 

“ My good friends, if any friends I have, I confess I am filled 
with astonishment at what 1 have heard. I should have deemed it 
incredible that such stories, from such a cause, should have been 
circulated and believed by any reasonable people. I shall answer 
your charges in course. Many of the brethren will recollect, 
sometime ago I suggested something in the way of religious in- 
struction ought to be done for the west parish, whom I found to be 
generally a poor and neglected people. As it was not thought ex- 
pedient for the church to do anything for them, I ventured to take 
the matter in hand myself. I have, with the help of my wife’s 
sister, established an evening school there; it is now under suc- 
cessful operation, and I intended soon, as an agreeable surprise, to 
invite as many as would like to attend, over there to see what we 
had been doing. With regard to the shawl, my wife saw one at 
Mrs. Simm’s store she liked very much, and being desirous of 
making her sister a birthday present, thought that would be an 
acceptable one. Having no money with her, and being in a great 
hurry, she left the shawl at the store. I called and purchased the 
shawl, and as it was the evening of the school, carried it with me 
and placed it upon her shoulders as a gift from her sister. Our 
school was held weckly on every Thursday evening, and as Helen 
has devoted that afternoon to reading to Mrs. Lunt, who you all 
know is blind, to save quite a walk for her, I have met her at a 
cross road near Widow Jones’s. We have met there repeatedly, 
and rode or walked, according to the state of the weather. You 
charge me with calling her dear. As that is an appellation often 
used among the members of our family, I think it probable I have 
called her, perhaps repeatedly, ‘my dear Helen.’ My wife has 
been acquainted with our project from the first, and would have 
aided us if her health had permitted. With regard to the sudden 
disappearance of my sister-in-law, I can produce her in a few hours, 
alive and well, as on the last evening of our school a friend came for 
her and took her to stay a few days. I expect her to-morrow, and 
as many have been mourning her as drowned, can see her at my 
house in good condition, at any time they please to call. I have 
made my defence before you, and if the brethren and sisters 
are not perfectly satisfied now, I shall ask an immediate dismissal 
from my pastoral relation with this church.” 

Deacon Lovegood arose, with beaming face, and replied : 

“Mr. Rivers, I have never believed there was any criminality in 
your conduct, and have from the first thought, what I now know, 
that it was only the fabrication of a set of idle gossips. There 
has been a great deal of mischief made in town from this same 
cause, and now I think it high time it should stop. And I would 
advise those who have been so bugy in getting up this story, to be 
quite sure, hereafter, of a fact before reporting it publicly. I am 
rejoiced at your defence, and as many of the church as agree with 
me, will please to rise.” 

The entire congregation arose at this call. 

“TI am glad, my friends,” said Mr. Rivers, “this unpleasant 
affair has terminated so happily, for I believe, from the good will 
that beams in your faces, that I have again your entire confidence, 
and now I invite you all to my house on New Year’s Eve, and I 
hope to see the parsonage crowded to its fullest extent.” 

The evening designated at length arrived, and the parsonage 
was crowded, for the people felt so ashamed of their foolish charges 
against the minister that each one was anxious, by their presence, 
to prove their friendship. 

“ Will the company please suspend their conversation for a few 
moments ?”’ said Mr. Rivers. 

The door opened, and Charles Favor, with the beautiful Helen 
Arnold leaning on his arm, entered, and stood before the pastor, 
and ere the people had time to recover from their surprise, were 
pronounced husband and wife. All advanced to iender their con- 
gratulations but Miss Pry, who, indignant and mortified, made a 
hasty retreat. 

After his marriage, Mr. Favor disclosed to Helen his real cir- 
cumstances. Instead of being a poor student, he was the posses- 
sor of an ample fortune, and being disgusted with money-seeking 
daughters, and intriguing mamas, he had come to this village to 
enjoy a season of quiet. Here he had found his ideal of a true 
wife, and soon, on the spot where he had built so many air-castles, 
there arose a more substantial structure, the most elegant in Gos- 
sypville, and the town, from his numerous benefactions, had reason 
to rejoice that he had chosen his residence there. 

Miss Pry soon had the mortification to find that her stories were 
not believed so readily as formerly, and receiving a legacy from a 
deceased brother, of a small house in Tattletown, she removed 
thither, in hopes of finding more congenial society. After the de- 
parture of the prime mover in matters of scandal, the inhabitants 
of Gossypville, learning wisdom by the past, and stimulated by 
the example of their pastor’s family, became as noted for harmony 


and good will as they were befoge $e wrangling and dissension. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE NAMELESS GRAVE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
Neath the low-drooping boughs of the sad weeping willow, 
Life’s fever departed, how sweetly he sleeps! 
With the bosom of earth for his couch and his pillow, 
And one silent mourner, the willow-tree, weeps. 


Tis a beautiful spot in the heart of the valley, 
And sweet are the violets grown o’er the mound; 
Now the whispering winds with the willow leaves dally, 
And mournfully plaintive and sad is the sound. 


But no head-stone is here with rude letters engraven, 
To tell of the being now mouldered to dust ; 

Perchance ‘tis a derer, hed his last haven, 

And evermore shielded from life’s wintry gust. 


Perhaps "tis a soldier—his battles are over, 
The roll of the drum can arouse him no more: 
Ne’er again round his pillow shall fitfully hover 
” Grim visions of battle-fields flooded with gore. 


Or, is it a pilgrim, whose bosom was burning 
To view, if but once more, an earlier home? 

But arrived at the spot, there was no more returning— 
Ilis spirit departed, and here is his tomb. 


In vain we conjecture, for closed are the portals 
Which hold from the living the forms of the dead : 
Concealed are his ashes from vision of mortals. 
And never by us can the secret be read. 


O, peace to his manes, whoever the being 
Whose bones in this long-hallowed valley are laid! 

Let the wild birds of song, with their warbling and gleeing, 
Disport round his grave, in the willow-tree’s shade. 


When the evening wind steals with a low. gentle sighing, 
O’er the hills that look down on the flower-covered mound, 
Let it be a sad dirge for the nameless one lying 
In silence and quietness under the ground. 


+ ~ 


[Translated for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE PRICE OF LIFE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENS. 


Tue servant, opening the door of the saloon, informed us that 
the post-chaise was ready. My mother and sister flung themselves 
into my arms. 

“It is still time,” said they, to me; “come, renounce this jour- 
ney, and remain with us. When you are gone, Bernard, what will 
become of us? And O, you may be killed in battle !” 

“Mother,” replied I, “I am a nobleman, and twenty years old, 
so I must set out and seck reputation, either in the camp or court. 
As to being slain, what matters it¢ Life is only a dream, and 
noblemen must seek glory. In a few years you will see me return 
as colonel, or lieutenant-general, or, perhaps, with a fine post at 
Versailles. Then I shall be honored, and shall marry my cousin 
Henrietta, and we will all live happy on my estate of Bretagne.” 

“But you may now,” rejoined my mother. “Is there within 
ten leagues a richer domain and more beautiful castle than this of 
Roche-Bernard? You are now honored. Do not spend, or 
shorten by anxicties and torments of every kind, days which 
already flow so fast. Life is a sweet thing, my son.” 

“T am twenty years old, and a nobleman,” cried I, impatiently, 
“and I must seek glory. Let me go.” 

Then through the sad and silent groups I hurriedly passed, and 
was about mounting the chaise, when a woman appeared on the 
steps. It was Henrietta. She wept not, nor said a single word, 
but pale and trembling, she could hardly stand. With her ker- 
chief she waved me a last farewell, and immediately swooned. I 
ran to her, raised her up, and swore to her love for life ; and then 
consigning her to the care of my mother, I hastened to my car- 
riage. Had I but looked round to her, I could not have gone. 

The post-chaise rolled over the highway, and for a long time I 
thought only of Henrietta, my mother and sisters ; but as the tur- 
rets of Roche-Bernard receded from view, these thougltts were 
effaced, and then dreams of ambition and glory seized my mind. 

The voice of my servant, who modestly called me monsieur le 
chevalier, alone forced me to abdicate the throne of my dreams. 
Every day the same visions returned. I was going to the vicinity 
of Sedan, to see the Duke de Core, an old friend of my father, 
and the protector of my family. He was to take me with him to 
Paris, present me at Versailles, and obtain for me the command 
of a company of dragoons. 

I arrived in the evening at Sedan, and it being too late to repair 
to the castle, I put up for the night at the hotel, which is the ren- 
dezvous of officers, for Sedan is a garrison village. As I supped, 
I asked the road leading to the castle. 

“Any one will tell you,” said an officer, “for he is well known 
here; and it was at his castle that the celebrated warrior Marshal 
Fabert died.” 

And so the conversation fell on Marshal Fabert, as is natural 
to young soldiers. They spoke of his battles and exploits, and 
the good fortune which elevated him from a simple soldier to mar- 
shal. They said that the illiterate gave supernatural causes for 
his elevation,—that he had from infancy been engaged in sorcery 
and magic, and that he had made a bargain with the devil. And 
the credulous landlord asserted with coolness that a black man, 
whom no one knew, had been seen penetrating the window of the 
marshal, and then returning with the marshal’s soul, which had 
been previously bought. This narration enlivened our dessert. 


The next day, I repaired early to the castle. I must confess 


“Not a word more, young man. 


that I viewed with emotion the immense Gothic structure, as I 
recalled the-recital of the landlord. The valet, to whom I gave 
my name, ushered me into a kind of armory, decorated with fami- 
ly portraits. I waited some time, and no one came. That career 
of glory, which I had pictured, begins then in the ante-chamber, 
thought I. Impatience got the better of me. I had already 
counted two or three times the portraits, when I heard a light 
noise in the wainscot. It was a door, which the wind slightly 
opened. On looking, I perceived a beautiful boudoir lighted by 
two large windows, commanding a view of a magnificent park. I 
walked a few steps in this apartment, but stopped at seeing what 
had before escaped my eyes—a man lying a sofa. He arose, 
and without noticing me, ran abruptly tothe window. Tears 
bathed his checks, and deep despair appeared imprinted on his 
features. He remained immovable for some time, with his face 
buried in his hands, and then rapidly paced the floor. He per- 
ceived me, and started. Confounded at my indiscretion, I wished 
to stammer an excuse and retire. 

“ Who are you, and what do you wish?” demanded he, loudly, 
holding me by the arm. 

“Tam Bernard of Roche-Bernard, and I have just arrived from 
Bretagne.” 

“TI know—I know !” exclaimed he, and he cast himself into my 
arms, and earnestly spoke of my family, so that I thought he sure- 
ly must be the duke. 

“You are M. de Core?” said I. 

“T was, but am no longer,” replied he, rising, and looking at 
me with exaltation. And seeing my astonishment, he continued : 
Do not question me.” 

“Tf, sir, Lhave unwittingly been witness of your grief, and if 
my service and friendship could bring any mitigation—” 

“Yes, yes—you are right; not that you can in any wise change 
my fate, but you shall at least receive my last wishes and vows.” 

After closing the door, he sat down beside me. Agitated and 
trembling, I awaited his words, which were grave and solemn. 
His physiognomy had a strange expression, and his forehead 
seemed marked by fatality. His countenance was pale, and his 
black eyes fiashed lightning, as it seemed; and from time to time, 
his features, altered by suffering, contracted with an infernal smile. 

“What I am going to tell you will confound your reason,” he 
began. “ You will not believe, and I myself often doubt, or rather, 
would like to doubt; but the proofs are at hand, and, indeed, there 
are in all that surround us many mysteries which we are obliged 
to submit to without being able to comprehend them.” And he 
stopped a moment to collect his thoughts, passed his hand over his 
brow, and then continued: “I was born in this castle. I had two 
brothers, my seniors, who were to inherit the wealth and honors of 
our family. I had nothing to expect but an abbot’s mantle, and 
yet thoughts of ambition fermented in my head, and stirred my 
heart. Unhappy at my obscurity, and avidious of fame, I dreamed 
only of the means of acquiring it, and this rendered me insensible 
to all the delights of life. The present was nothing to me, for I 
existed only in the sombre future. 

“ When I was thirty years old, I was still nobody. Then on all 
sides were rising literary reputations, the eclat of which illumined 
even our province. Ah! said I often to myself, if I could make 
myself a name in the career of letters, it would be fame, which 
alone is happiness. My confidant was a negro servant, the oldest 
in the castle, who, the country people said, knew Marshal Fabert, 
and assisted at his death. 

“One day, in the presence of Tago (the name of the negro), I 
abandoned myself to despair on account of my obscurity, and cried 
out: ‘I would give ten years of life to be placed in the first rank 
of authors !’ 

“*Ten years!’ said Tago, coolly; ‘that is paying very dear for 
a little thing; still, I accept your ten years. So remember your 
promises.’ 

“T cannot paint my surprise at hearing that. I believed that 
years had enfcebled my reason. A few days afterwards, I quitted 
this castle for Paris. ‘There I found myself launched into the 
society of the literati, whose example encouraged me, so that I 
published many works. All Paris was eager to see them; the 
journals resounded with my praises.” 

“Then you are not the Duke de Core ?” said I, with surprise. 

“No,” returned the unknown, gruffly ; and a smile of regret and 
contempt slightly passed over his lips, as he began again; “ This 
literary reputation, which I had envied, was soon insufficient for a 
soul as ardent as mine. I aspired to nobler success, and said to 
Tago, who always accompanied me: ‘There is no real glory, but 
in the career of arms. What is a man of letters—a poet? Nothing. 
Speak to me of a great captain and general. For a military repu- 
tation, I would give ten years more,” 

“*T accept them,’ said Tago. ‘They belong to me, and do not 
forget it.’” 

At this point of the recital, the unknown stopped ; and secing 
trouble and hesitation depicted in my features, he remarked : 

“T told you, young man, that this would seem to you like a 
dream—a chimera, and to me, also; but yet the grades, the honors, 
Ihave obtained, were not an illusion. Those soldiers, which I 
have led to battle, those redoubts, those standards, those victories, 
with which France re-echoed—all that glory belongs to me. Tago 
had spoken truly; and when later, disgusted with this vain mili- 
tary glory, I longed for what only is real and positive in this 
world ; when, at the price of five or six years of existence, I de- 
sired riches, Tago granted them to me. Yes, young man, I saw 
fortune surpass all my wishes in lands, forests and castles. This 
morning, even, all that was in my power, and if you doubt me or 
Tago, wait and he will come, and you shall see with your own 
eyes what will confound your reason and mine, and is unhappily 
too real.” 


The unknown then went to the clock, made a frightful gesture, 
and whispered : 

“This morning I felt so feeble I could hardly rise. I rang for 
my valet, and Tagocame. ‘What is the matter with me?’ said I. 

“*Nothing, except what is very natural,’ rejoined he. ‘The 
hour approaches.’ 

“* And what hour ?” 

«Don’t you guess it? Heaven had destined you sixty years to 
live, and you had lived thirty when I began to obey you.’ 

“«Tago!’ cried I, with terror; ‘do you speak seriously ?” 

“Yes, master; in five years you have spent in glory; twenty- 
five years—years which belong to me, for you have given them to 
me, and the years of which you have been deprived, will now be 
added to mine.’ 

“«What! what !—that the price of your services ” 

“Others have paid for them more dearly—Fabert, for instance, 
whom I also protected.’ 

“*Silence! ’Tis not possible—not true.’ 

“* You will see; so prepare yourself, for you have only an half 
hour to live.’ 

“Tago was about going out, and I felt my strength diminishing, 
and life ebbing out; and then I cried out: 

“Tago, Tago! give me a few hours more.’ 

“*No, no,’ returned he, ‘for that would be only retrenching from 
my days, and I know, better than you the worth of life.’ 

“ As he said this, I could hardly speak ; my eyes were veiled, 
and the chill of death iced my veins. Making an effort, I gasped : 

“*Take back these blessings, for which I have sacrificed all. 
For four hours more, I renounce my gold, my riches, which I so 
much desired.’ 

“* Be it so; you have been a good master, and I am willing to 
do something for you.’ 

“T felt my strength rekindle, and I exclaimed : 

“«Tago, Tago! four hours more, and I disclaim my literary 
reputation.’ 

“*Four hours for that!’ ejaculated the negro, with disdain. 
‘But never mind; I will not refuse this last favor.’ 

“ «Not the last ? begged I, clasping my hands. ‘Tago, Tago! I 
implore you, give me until evening, and let my military deeds be 
forever from the memory of man.’ 

“You abuse my goodness; but still I will grant you till sun- 
set; therefore, ask of me no more favor, for I shall come at even- 
ing and take you.’ 

“ And Tago departed,” continued the unknown, with despair, 
“and this day in which I speak to you, is the last that is left to me.” 
And nearing the window, which looked out upon the park, he solil- 
oquized: “I shall no longer see this beautiful sky, these green 
fields, these gushing fountains; no longer breathe the embalmed 
air of spring. Fool that Iwas! These gifts, which God gives to 
all, to which I was insensible, and of which now only do I com- 
prehend the worth, might have been still enjoyed by me twenty- 
five years. I have sacrificed my days for a sterile glory, which did 
not render me happy, and which is now death to me. See! see!” 
cried he, showing me peasants, who were repairing to their work, 
singing. “ What would I not give toshare their labors and misery! 
But I have no longer anything to hope here below.” 


At this moment, a sunbeam passed over, and lighted up his pale 
and distracted countenance. He seized my arm with a kind of 
delirium, and said : 

“Look! look! how charming is the sun! and I must quit all 
that is beautiful. Let me at least enjoy it yet; let me relish entire 
this day, so pure and delightful, for there will be for me no morrow.” 

And he darted into the park before I could retain him, and to 
tell the truth, I had not the strength. I had fallen down upon the 
sofa, stunned and confounded by all that I had seen and heard. I 
arose, and walked to convince myself that I was awake, and in no 
dream. At this juncture, the door of the boudoir opened, and a 
servant said tome: “ Here comes my master, the Duke de Core.” 
And a man of sixty years, with a noble aspect, advanced; and 
having given me his hand, craved pardon for having so long kept 
me waiting. 

“I was not in the castle,” said the duke, “and I have just re- 
turned from the city, where I have been to consult for the health of 
the Count de Core, my younger brother.” 

“Ts his life in danger ?” inquired I. 

“No, sir, thanks be to Heaven! But in his youth, ambition had 
overstretched his imagination, and a very dangerous disease set in, 
in which he came near dying, and which left in him a kind of deli- 
rium and alienation of mind, which continually persuades him that 
he has only one day to live. That is his insanity.” 

All was now explained to me. 

“ Now,” pursued the duke, “I will see what I can do for your 
advancement. I will present you at Versailles.” 

“T know your goodness to me,” said I, “ but—” 

“ What!” interrupted he; “ will you renounce the court and the 
advantages you may expect from it! for by a little assiduity, you 
can in a dozen years—” 

“Ten years lost!” exclaimed I. 

“Ts it to pay too dear for glory and fortune? Come, young 
man; Ict us set out for Versailles.” 

“No, sir,” said I; “I shall start for home, and i pray you 
receive my warmest thanks.” 

“ That is folly!” cried the duke. 

And thinking of the madman’s tale, I said to myself: “ It is 
reason.” 

The next day I departed. With what pleasure I saw once more 
my old castle of Roche-Bernard, the aged trees of my park, and 
all the surrounding beauty! I had found again my sisters, my 
mother, and happiness, which never forsook me; for, eight days 
afterward, I married Henrietta. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE WOUNDED DOVE. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Fly to my bosom, weary, trembling thing, 
And I will soothe thy pain; 
Against my bosom rest thy wounded wing, 
°*T will soon be well again : 
Fly to my breast! 
I will not harm thee—thy low, mournful cooing 
Falls sadly on my ear; 
Its thrilling tones, so plaintive and subduing, 
Call forth love’s stainless tear: 
Rest, rest, sweet dove! 


Rest on my bosom calmly until morning, 
Then I will set thee free ; 
Thou’lt seek thy home at day’s first rosy dawning, 
Where thy mate waits for thee: 
Thou shalt go home. 


How many a heart that bleeds with untold anguish, 
A few soft words might heal ; 
Beneath a diamond crown bright eyes may languish, 
A velvet robe may oft conceal 
A wounded heart. 


Within her nest the dove will find protection— 
There’s one to love her there ; 
Whilst many a heart now pines for true affection, 
Worn out with grief and care: 
There’s rest in heaven. 


+ oo > 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


A DELICATE FINANCIAL OPERATION. 


BY PHILIP BROMLEY. 


“Tt y a un Dieu pour les ivrognes ” is a French proverb, which 
means, or is intended to mean, a tipsy bricklayer may fall from a 
scaffolding thirty feet high, and rise from the pavement unhurt, 
while a sober gentleman will break his leg in merely stepping from 
his carriage ;—a proverb which the circumstances I am about to 
relate are intended to illustrate. 

Captain Sullivan was seated in his comfortable front parlor en- 
joying a cigar. His young wife was employed on a crayon por- 
trait of the captain as a memorial for hearts at home, while he was 
in India with his regiment. No one could have shown greater 
heroism than Sullivan at that hour. He had just returned from 
an afnoying interview with Mandamus & Tort, his solicitors. 

There was a knock at the door, and the landlady entered to in- 
form Captain Sullivan that a gentleman below wished to see him. 

“Show him up. I suppose it is nobody but Lawrence,” said he. 

A young gentleman, not Lawrence, entered the room, and pre- 
sented a note to the captain. He broke the seal, and read : 


“ Srr :—Messrs. Mandamus & Tort have assigned their small 
claim to me for collection. If you will send me sixty pounds by 
the bearer, I will consider the demand cancelled ; otherwise, I do 
not hesitate to forewarn you of degradation, dishonor and impris- 
onment. Yours, ete., Service Summons, 

“In behalf of Mandamus & Tort.” 

“J Will return immediately,” observed Sullivan, leaving the 
room, possibly to procure the sixty pounds. Czsar Summons, the 
bearer of the note, who was thus imprudently left alone with Mrs. 
Sullivan, was the child of an officer, being the son of Service Sum- 
mons, Esq., sheriff, who acted “in behalf” of Mandamus & Tort. 
Mr. Cesar Summons had been transfixed but a few evenings be- 
fore by the graces of Mrs. Sullivan, having met her walking with 
her sister and mother, in the Temple Gardens. So deep was his 
emotion on that occasion, and so conspicuous his attention, that 
both combined, absolutely drove her from the spot ; and Mr. Cesar 
Summons, throwing away almost a whole cigar, was for that even- 
ing miserable. 

“ Most happy, Miss Sullivan, at the unexpected, and I may add 
the emphatic delight of this second meeting!” observed Mr. Sum- 
mons, as the captain left the room. “ Really! what!—a picture 
of your brother, the captain! Fine looking man, upon my honor! 
I am glad this small sixty pound matter doesn’t weigh upon his 
spirits. He looks as jovial and hearty as the governor after a suc- 
~ cessful levy. Depend upon it, Miss Sullivan, your brother will 
turn out a colonel yet!” Mr. C. Summons could not have assum- 
ed a tone of more refreshing confidence and patronage had he been 

der-in-chief of her majesty’s forces. “But, really, I trust 
the captain doesn’t intend to leave us so soon? There must be 
some means of keeping him!’ Mr. Summons intended to speak 
in a very significant manner. 

“You mistake, sir! Iam Captain Sullivan’s wife!” 

“ Ah, indeed! Really, I beg pardon!” said Mr. Summons, not 
in the least disconcerted. 

“ Do you really think that Mr. Sullivan will not be compelled to 
depart so soon as he expected?” inquired the lady, taking Mr. 
Cwsar Summons for an army officer, instead of the son of a civil 
one, and supposing him, from his peculiar style of conversation, to 
be high in the confidence of the commander-in-chief. 

“Not quite so soon as he expected,” answered Mr. Summons. 
“T think I may assure you of that upon my own responsibility.” 

“T am very happy for your telling me so,” said Mrs. Sullivan, 
forgetting, in her joy at the postponement of her husband’s depar- 
ture, the encounter in the Temple Gardens. 

“Not at all—not at all, my dear Mrs. Sullivan. Indeed, I think 
we can defer your husband’s departure for an unlimited time. But 
I claim no credit for it myself, though I would do more to give 
you pleasure—a great deal more, I assure you, my dear Mrs. Sul- 
livan.” And Mr. Casar Summons with every word approached 
nearer to the lady—considerably too near, doubtless, in his audaci- 


ty, for the captain entered at that moment, and Mr. C. Summons, 
by some unaccountable process, was flung with his head under the 
fire grate, his neck in a very uncomfortable position, supported by 
the edge of an iron fender, There he lay and bled, as the Caxsar 
who existed before him did. There was one excuse for Mr. Cesar 
Summons’s conduct—he had not the remotest idea that the captain 
would return so soon. As for Sullivan, he was inexcusable; he 
should have known the folly of committing an assault upon the 
son of a sheriff, who held against him a claim of sixty pounds. I 
can only observe, in extenuation of his conduct, that he tenderly 
assisted his servant in raising the prostrate and bleeding Summons, 
in placing him on his feet, and in conducting him carefully down 
stairs to the street door. Half an hour afterwards, there was an- 
other knock at the door of Captain Sullivan’s front parlor, and 
Lawrence Hardy, a young barrister, and a friend of the captain, 
was ushered in. 

“ Ah, Lawrence, I’ve been expecting you! I’m afraid I’ve got 
myself into a scrape.” 

“There could be nothing less incomprehensible. What have 
you been doing ?” 

afraid I’ve injured a sheriff's deputy.” 

“ That’s dangerous, indeed. What d’ye have them in your house 
for ?” 

“He came to bring me that,” said Sullivan, giving his friend 
Mr. Service Summons’s letter. 

“Why didn’t you pay Messrs. Mandamus and Tort?” asked 
Hardy, after he had read it. 

“J employed them some months ago to negotiate a purchase ; 
they delayed to do it, and perceiving that they would accomplish 
nothing, I took the business out of their hands, when they present- 
ed a bill for fifty pounds for what they had not done, which I re- 
fused to pay. I have heard nothing from them until I received 
that letter. It seems they have assigned it to the sheriff—who 
charges ten pounds bonus—doubtless in order to employ the whole 
artillery of their infernal trade (1 beg your pardon,) more effectu- 
ally against me.” ; 

“And now you’ve hurt the sheriff’s deputy, they’ve got a reserve 
battery in addition. When does your regiment leave ?” 

“In a week. You don’t seriously apprehend that they will at- 
tempt to prevent me from joining it ¢” 

“ Most assuredly I do. You may anticipate the service of a 
writ at any time between to-night and to-morrow morning. It’s 
an admirable ground of action.” 

“Tt must be prevented at all hazards. Mr. Summons’s predic- 
tion of dishonor and degradation will be likely to be verified, if ’'m 
prevented from joining my regiment !” 

“Tt is rather satisfactory, but not at all safe, to break a sheriff’s 
nose. It is enacted by our scrupulous statutes, that it can’t be 
done gratis,” observed Mr. Hardy. 

“No more of that,” said the captain, beginning to be seriously 
alarmed. ‘“ You must help me out of this scrape.” 

“Tt is too late to do anything to-night, but I will come here in 
the morning, and we will call on the aggrieved Summons. Per- 
haps we can build up a bridge of gold, as a substitute for the one 
you’ve broken! Don’t lose the sheriff’s letter; it may be useful.” 

As Sullivan and Lawrence Hardy ascended the steps of Mr. 
Service Summons’s office on the following morning, a paralyzing 
hand was laid upon his right shoulder, and a sepulchral voice said : 

“You mugt come along with me, sir!” 

The speaker was Mr. Cesar Summons, who was still in a 
very agitated condition. ‘The blood from his injured nose had 
meandered down his shirt and waistcoat, leaving both garments 
more funcifully variegated than the professional insignia of the 
most imaginative hair-dresser. 

“Wait one moment. We are about to sce your father upon this 
subject. Perhaps some arrangement can be made, you know,” 
smilingly observed Mr. Hardy. 

The soiled sheriff’s son assented, and they entered the office. 

“Morning, gentlemen. Very happy to see you. Sit down, if 
you please,” was the pleasant greeting of Mr. S. Summons, who 
spoke as agreeably, and smiled as extatically, as if he were not con- 
fronting the man whom the law held responsible for a compound 
fracture of a very important member of Summons junior. 

“ Will you have the goodness to show me the assignment which 
Messrs. Mandamus & Tort made to you of their claim against 
Captain Sullivan ?” asked Lawrence. 

“ Certainly, with all my heart,” said Mr. Summons, with a smile 
so gracious and cheering, that the captain began to be sorry that 
he had been instrumental in defacing Cesar’s physiognomy. 
“ Here it is, gentlemen; made purely from disinterested motives of 
advancing the interest of all parties.” And as he handed Law- 
rence the assignment, he passed the captain the morning paper in 
the politest manner in the world. 

Mr. Hardy read the assignment carefully, and then ejaculated 
the very French proverb with which I commenced. 

“Jl yaun Dieu pour les ivrognes! Sullivan, there is certainly 
some good genius watching over your affairs. ‘This assignment 
is void from beginning to end, notwithstanding it is drawn by those 
astute rascals, Mandamus & Tort. 

“T thank the genius, whoever he is, for it,” said the captain. 

“This paper is useless,” said Lawrence, addressing the sheriff. 

“T rather think it is all correct,” observed the sheriff, stretching 
out his right leg, and patting his calf with an encouraging, and 
not at all alarmed, air. 

“It expresses no consideration, and isn’t worth the paper it is 
written on!” Lawrence’s tone somewhat affected Mr. Summons. 

“Tt must be correct, gentlemen. Mr. Mandamus himself drew 
the instrument.” 

“ Send for him—send for them both, sir!” 

In a very short half hour the astute firm made its appearance. 
Both partners had received an intimation of the purpose for which 


they were summoned, and both smiled with enviable amiability as 
they noted the youth of the gentleman who contested the assignment. 

“Tt seems these gentlemen question the validity of this instru- 
ment,” smirked the sheriff, handing Mandamus the assignment. 

“ Ah,” observed Mandamus, taking it; while Tort widened his 
mouth, and continued to smile with great industry. 

Mr. Mandamus’s face was in a glow of satisfaction, as he handed 
the paper to his junior partner. Mr. Tort read it over carefully, 
and his voice rung like glass, as he remarked, complacently : 

“T don’t think the gentlemen will find fault with it!” 

“Gentlemen,” said Lawrence, calmly, “I hope to convince you 
that this is a financial operation which wont stand legal tests. 
Now, Mr. Mandamus, as a professional man and a lawyer, you 
must know that that instrument, stating that you have assigned to 
Mr. Summons all your right, title and interest to a large sum of 
money without expressing any consideration whatever therefor, 
would be held void in any court of law or equity in England !” 

The astute firm opened their eyes. Tort looked daggers at 
Mandamus, who had drawn the paper, but prudence kept his lips 
closed. Mr. Mandamus’s cordiality and happy flow of spirits sud- 
denly vanished, as the conviction crossed his mind that the senior 
partner had bungled in “a very delicate operation.” 

During the temporary embarrassment of the astute firm, Mr. 
Summons senior whispered to Mr. Tort, who soon after spoke : 

“ We are really very sorry, gentlemen—very sorry, indeed—that 
this little informality in the assignment should have produced this 
discussion. If you will consent to waive it, we will discontinue 
another little personal proceeding against Captain Sullivan for an 
assault, of the severity of which Mr. Cesar Summons’s present 
appearance bears sufficient testimony.” 

“ We shall waive nothing!” said Lawrence. 

The firm had now regained its accustomed geniality, and Man- 
damus rubbed his hands with an air of intense self-satisfaction. 

“Very sorry,” said Tort. ‘“ Nothing but our stern conviction of 
duty could force us to such unpleasant and distasteful measures. 
Mr. Summons, execute the writ !” 

“Wait one moment!” interposed Lawrence. “ Here is a docu- 
ment which I intend to present for your consideration. It is a let- 
ter received by Captain Sullivan last evening, purporting to be 
written by Mr. Service Summons. Here, in the language of the 
reporters, Mr. Hardy read the letter. “Now, gentlemen, if you 
proceed one step further in this matter, I shall immediately take 
the proper measures for having you all indicted under the statute 
for sending threatening letters, for purposes of extortion !”” 

The several jaws of the astute firm fell again, and Mandamus 
looked over his spectacles at the sheriff, as if he would annihilate 
him, if it were in his power. Suddenly a bright idea pierced the 
brain of the senior partner, and he whispered to his junior part- 
ner, who said, smilingly, as if he had discovered something: 

“We presume—as our names do not appear on the document, 
as you style it, sir—that you do not pretend to hold us liable under 
the statute ?” 

“Cer-tainly not! As-suredly not!” said the senior, rubbing his 
hands complacently, and emphasizing strongly the first syllables 
of the first and third adverbs. 

“ The letter is subscribed ‘Service Summons, in behalf of Man- 
damus & Tort,’ which makes you amenable as principals, and Mr. 
Summons only as agent.” 

The looks which the four eyes of the astute firm now bestowed 
on Mr. Service Summons were too much for that functionary, who 
disappeared incontinently within a back office. 

“Captain Sullivan proposes to pay you ten pounds,” continued 
Lawrence, “for your services in the business he entrusted to you, 
for which you will do me the favor to write a receipt in full.” 

The firm was a philosophic one. Tort, particularly, had a vein 
of unexampled tenderness for a man who could meet him so boldly 
and successfully at every point. A rational and wise man was 
Tort—so, with one of his most winning smiles, he handed Hardy 
a receipt for ten pounds; and with another, still more benign, re- 
ceived the notes and deposited them in his waistcoat pocket. 

“No offence, I trust, gentlemen!’ observed the astute firm, as it 
opened the door, and its several coat-tails waved in the morning air. 

Cesar Summons’s nose was well in a week, and ever after he 
was a more cautious deputy. Mr. Summons, senior, was never 
afterwards considered available by Messrs. Mandamus & Tort in 
arranging delicate financial speculations. Captain Sullivan joined 
his regiment, and was promoted toa coloneley, as Cesar Sum- 
mons had predicted; and Lawrence Hardy continued during his 
life to render himself useful, by extricating his friends from deli- 
cate financial operations. 
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ELISHA SMITH, JR. 

LATE CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
We present herewith a fine portrait of the late Chief 
of the ~~ Fire Department, drawn expressly for us 
by Mr. Barry, from a fine photograph by Messrs. Masu- 
ry, Silsbee and Case of this city. The recent death of 
Mr. Smith, the general sorrow felt for his loss, invest 
this record of his features with mournful interest. 
Elisha Smith, Jr., was born in the town of Upton, coun- 
ty of Franklin, Massachusetts, Dec. 22, 1814. He 
learned his trade with his father, who was a carpenter, 
and afterwards came to Boston, where he found em- 
ployment as a stair-builder, which business he continued 
till the time of his death. Married in 1836, he left a 
wife and daughter to mourn his loss. In 1837 he joined 
the Fire Department, and served in various capacities 
until 1854. At the great firemen’s meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall, Dec. 5, 1856, to concert measures for pur- 
chasing a lot of ground in a suburban cemetery, “ for 
the use of the past, present and future members of the 
Fire Department,” in the centre of which the remains 
of the late chief are to be deposited, Thomas L. Drew, 
Esq., after a brief sketch of the life of Mr. Smith, paid 
the following eloquent tribute to his memory: “ How 
well he filled his important post, from the moment of 
his choice until the day of his death, the demonstration 
made at his funeral eminently displayed. It was no 
idle parade—no heartless show—it was demonstrative 
of the outgushiag of the hearts of all the firemen in the 
city towards a highly honored man and a most exem- 
lary officer. ‘That he was so no surer evidence could 
produced. ‘That he was a kind husband, those who 
were witness to the poignant grief of his bereaved wid- 
ow could never doubt. That he was a brave and noble 
fireman, the presence on that occasion of so many of 
his associates and brothers in danger was also undeni- 
able proof. That he was a man—firm, upright and 
bold in his integrity—the appearance on that occasion 
of the ex-members of No. 13, who were disbanded un- 
der him, and who exhibited in their voluntary atten- 
dance the high regard they paid to that integrity, al- 
though it influenced their interests, was a most gratify- 
ing evidence. It was one of the highest gratifications 
to his family and relatives as well as to the department, 
who honored the ‘ Ex-Thirteen’ for their noble con- 
duct. Those who were with the deceased on his death- 
bed, and in his last moments, could well testify that, 
besides the possession of the virtues which had so much dignified 
him as a man, he was a true Christian, and that he died in the full 
hope of a glorious immortality. When he was told by his phy- 
sician that it was no longer possible that he could recover, he sum- 
moned iis friends around him, and spoke to them the words of 
Christian comfort and advice. He was asked if he was willing to 
die, and he said—TI hope and trust that lam. It was a matter of 
desirabieness, Mr. Drew said, that every member of the Boston 
Fire Department had been present on the solemn occasion, to hear 
the words of advice and admonition uttered by the dying man; 
noue of their number could have failed to appreciate them, and to 
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E. SMITH, JR., LATE CHIEF OF THE BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


feel the more deeply thereafter engraved on his heart the injunction 
—Be ye also ready. Many present here to-night were of the ac- 
quaintance of the deceased, and none of them would be for a mo- 
ment disinclined to bear their testimony of him as a man in whom 
many virtues concentrated—one whose kindness and charity were 
seldom equalled. Mr. Drew hoped they would all study the duty 
of following his noble example, and awake at the Great Day as he 
would awake, to an eternity of happiness, and that they would so 
conduct themselves as that their end on earth should be like his.” 
Mayor Rice and others spoke in the same strain of heartfelt eulogy. 
The words of praise thus spoken will be cherished by the gallant 


brethren of the departed fireman, and by the near and 
dear ones whom he has left to mourn his loss. ‘The ex- 
ample of gallantry and devotion to duty set by the late 
chief, will long be cherished by the department, and in+ 
cite them to emulate his example. The efficiency and 
high character of the department has already extended 
its fume to other lands, and it is not unlikely that its or- 

nization may serve as a model even in the older 

Juropean countries. 


SCENE IN A MAGISTRATE’S COURT, OUDE. 

In the last number of our last volume, we presented 
a portrait of her majesty the dowager queen of Oude, 
and we now give on this page a scene in a magistrate’s 
court in Oude, which is filled with striking oriental fi 
ures, The costumes of the people of Oude and their 
physiognomies contrast strongly with that of the British 
official who is seated at his table listening to the evi- 
dence and prepared to pronounce judgment. Behind 
and around are grouped a bevy of native officers. A 
scribe or reporter is seated on the floor with a formida- 
ble roll of paper before him, while a basket on his right 
is filled with documents. -Another official appears to be 
reading an indictment. The prisoner, under guard of a 
soldier, is heavily ironed, but stands sullen and self- 
possessed. Other prisoners and other guards are in at- 
tendance. The attitudes of all the personages in this 
scene are very natural and effective. The native races 
of the East complain bitterly of the sort of justice ad- 
ministered to them by Europeans, though perhaps, after 
all, they are as well treated by them as by their native 
rulers. Cruelty is eminently characteristic of the orien- 
tals, and the justice that is tempered with mercy is rare- 
ly found among them. From the Chinese and Japanese, 
with their refinements of torture, to the Turks of the 
West, with their coarse and savage cruelty, there seems 
to be little exception to the rule of the oppression of 
the r by the rich, of extortion, corruption and ex- 
tensive severity. The British administration of such 
provinces as have fullen under their sovereignty or pro- 
tection, instead of deriving its character from the usages 
of Christendom seems to have been infected by the ex- 
ample and neighborhood of barbarism. More than 
once have the cruelties, authorized or winked at by men 
high in authority, been brought before parliament and 
raised a clamor in Great Britain. But the outery has 
subsided, and matters have gone on pretty much the 
same asever. There is unquestionably less abuse of power now 
than formerly ; but the dominant race is but too apt to tvrannize over 
the inferior. Nor can we inveigh against such oppression with a 
very good grace, when we reflect how much the Indians of Ameri- 
ca have suttered from contact with the Anglo Saxon race on this 
continent. The Indians of the East and the Indians of the West 
both have sad stories to tell of the white man. The power of the 
Anglo Saxon race is extending rapidly in the East, and every day 
the western influence gains new accessions or western arms achieve 
new conquests. The whole political and social aspect of Asia will 
be greatly changed in the course of the next half century. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. D.—The motto of the English royal arms— Diew et mon droit, that is, God 
and my right—was first a Richard I., to intimate he was the vassal 
of God only ; afterwards assumed by Edward III., when he first claimed the 
kingdom of France. 

A. V.—The consumption of gas in London is neariy 11,000,000 cubic feet in 
24 hours. 

L. F.—The great organ in the Abbey of St. Denis, France, has 6000 pipes. 

Serceant.—‘‘ Up Guards, and at them!” were the words attribu to the 
Duke of Wellington at Waterloo. But he could not remember himself 
having made use of any such expression. 

Tuesris.—Pantomimes, or d , in which action supplies the place of lan- 
guage, were invented by two Romans of obscure station, named Pylades 
and Bathyllus, in the reign of Augustus. 

Marta 8.—Formerly women could not legally marry till they had spun a 
complete set of bed furniture; hence the term spinsters, still in legal use. 
MecHaNic.—Glass bells are a modern invention. In 1841, one was cast in 

Sweden six feet in diameter. 

W. T.—An excellent poem, but necessarily declined on account of its length. 

We wish our correspondents would confine th lves to at longest six or 


eight stanzas. 
D. W.—Arab, Barb and Turkish horses ran longer distances, and carried 
y, although smaller than 


heavier weights, than the horses of the present 
they are. 

Cc. B. 8. Icebergs have been measured in the Atlantic, which were three 
hundred feet high. 

H. J.—The reason that Nantucket has so equable a climate is, that it is sur- 
rounded by the sea, which diminishes the heat and and mitigates the cold. 

quannn—the average fall of rain each year in the tropics is ninety-five 
inches; in the temperate zoue, thirty-five. 

A Supscrimer.—You have lost your bet; for there is a liquid form of matter 
in which iron will float, and that is quicksilver. 

Q.—The strength of a horse as compared to that of a man, is just five times as 
much; or one horse equal to five men. 

D. C. E.—With a quantity of powder equal to two-thirds the weight of the 
ball, a twenty-four pounder will throw a shot about four miles. 

L. M.—Terra-cotta means, literally, baked clay. 

Henrr C.—Yes; for it has been proved that a person under water can hear 
a bell struck in the open air not far above the surface. 

J. C.—New York has more newspapers than any other State in the Union; 
Pennsylvania is next; Ohio next; Massachusetts next. The total number 
of papers published in this country, as near as is known, is 3754. 

A. M.—The minor children of any one duly naturalized, if dwelling in the 
United States, are legally citizens. 

Srupent.—The first library destroyed at Alexandria, Egypt, contained but 
400,000 volumes. It is the second one you refer to, when the Saracens 
took the city. The library destroyed by them numbered 700,000 volumes, 
and served them for firewood for six months. 

L. H. W.—The word aborigines is applied to any people whose origin is not 
known, that being its actual siguification. 


T. B. Peterson’s Booxs.—We have frequently called atten- 
tion to the handsome style in which this enterprising publisher 
issues his various works, particularly to his elegant library edition 
of Dickens. We have before us several volumes which we have 
already noticed, but to which we again call the attention of our 
readers. Here is the duodecimo edition of “ Little Dorritt,” 
Vol. I., splendidly illustrated ; next, “ Mrs. Widdifield’s Cookery 
Book,” which has had an extraordinary sale; splendidly bound 
and gilt. An acceptable present to any lady. The “ Humors of 
Falconbridge,” a collection of mirth-moving stories, illustrated, 
and welcome at any season, and “ Major Jones’s Courtship,” also 
illustrated, a standard classic of American humor. The name of 
T. B. Peterson on a title-page is sure to give currency to the book 
that bears it, for he is an excellent judge of the popular taste. 

These books may be found at Shepard, Clark and Co.’s. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Mr. Dexter, the sculptor of Gen. Warren’s statue to be 
erected in Roxbury, is entirely a self-taught man. 

.++. Wayne county, New York, is said to produce more fruit 
than any other twenty counties in that State. 

..+. Three girls in Texas went out visiting, lately, and in 
course of a week came back with Indian husbands. 

.+. The total number of inhabitants in the city of St. Louis 

is in the neighborhood of 130,000. 

..+. J. W. Lanegan, the actor, has fitted up a theatre in St. 
John’s Hall, in the city of St. John, New Brunswick. 

.++. Men must pursue things which are just at present, and 
leave the future to a divine Providence. 

... Mr. Oliphant, author of the “ Russian Shores of the Black 

Sea,” has gone to Nicaragua to see that country. 

.».. A-son of Thomas Hood, the poet and humorist, has lately 
written a volume of sketches, in prose and poetry. 

.++. Deer have been plenty in Falmouth, Massachusetts, this 
year, so that venison cannot be dear there. 

.... The sugar crop in the West Indies promises to be a good 
one. Sugar has been a scarce article lately. 

.+++ The friendship which is founded on a love of virtue is the 
happiest as well as the most permanent. 

..+. Hon. Caleb Cushing, it is said, will practise law in Wash- 
ington at the close of President Pierce’s term. 

..+. There are 242 Unitarian congregations in England, and 
313 of the same denomination in all Great Britain. 

.-.. Ennius, the Latin poet, said, ‘a sure friend is discerned 
in an unsure matter,” according to Cicero. 

..+. By an imperial ukase, Protestant and Roman Catholic 
chaplains are placed on equal footing in the Russian army. 

.... A companionable woman is always pretty—a fact that 
plain ladies would do well to remember. 

..+. The Liverpool Times compliments our countrymen on 
their ready acquiescence to the expressed will of the majority. 

.... An advertiser in a city paper commends his “cool and 
airy” rooms to boarders. Rather cool for January. . 

.++. He who has acquired a judicious and sympathizing friend 
may be said to have doubled his mental resources. 

.+.. Oysters ought to be cheap here. ‘They are a drug in New 
York—but a drug very pleasant to take. 

..+. He who must needs have company must needs have some- 
times bad company. Be able to be alone. 

.-+. There is a domestic society in Providence, Rhode Island, 
which watches baker’s bread when they need it. 


THE WASTE OF WEALTH. 

Just now the papers are ringing with denunciations of social 
extravagance, and we ourselves have done our part in protesting 
against this great evil, productive as it is of consequences that will 
overshadow the future like a black pall. We have not yet made 
our mind which is the greater evil, avarice or extravagance,—the 
one locking up wealth that might produce incalculable good to the 
community ; the other stimulating branches of industry useless in 
themselves, and, by the force of example, sweeping into a wild 
vortex all strata of society. 

But, in justice to our countrymen and countrywomen, we must 
remember that extravagance is not a vice of this country and this 
age, and that it has exhibited its folly on even a greater scale in other 
times and in other lands. All wealthy communities, even the 
soberest, have, in times of a plethora of prosperity, made them- 
selves ridiculous by spending money wildly and recklessly on some 
prevalent taste. ‘Take, for example, Holland and the tulip mania. 
The Dutch are a sober, thrifty people, and flower-raising is gene- 
rally ranked among the cheapest of recreations; yet this people 
made this pursuit the basis of the most ruinous expenditure. Were 
not the record of the tulip mania well authenticated, we should 
treat its whole history as a fable. Gold, houses and lands were 
often bartered away for a single bulb, because it produced a flower 
with a new stripe or a new shade, and yet a whole bed of scentless 
tulips was not really worth a handful of fragrant roses that might 
be bought for a penny. 

In 1635, many persons were known to invest a fortune of 100,000 
florins in the purchase of forty tulip roots. A trader of Harlaem 
paid one-half his fortune for a single bulb. A famous tulip of 
Amsterdam was bought for 4600 florins, a new carriage, two gray 
horses, and a complete set of silver-mounted harness. 

Many ludicrous incidents occurred during the prevalence of the 
Tulipomania, which was, in fact, an epidemic mental disease. A 
travelling English botanist happened to see a tulip-root lying in 
the conservatory of a wealthy Dutchman. Being ignorant of its 
quality, and as curious as a Yankee, he took out his knife and 
began to slice it up, until he had reduced it to half its original 
size. Suddenly, the owner pounced upon him and roared out: 
“ What are you doing there? Do you know that’s an Admiral 
Van der Eyck?” =“ ‘Thank you for the name,” replied the uncon- 
cerned visitor, as he proceeded to make an entry in his note-book. 
“ Pray, are these same admirals common in this country?’ “ You 
shall find out!” shouted the infuriated Dutchman; and seizing his 
guest by the collar, he dragged him before a magistrate. There 
the poor man soon found out to his consternation that “ these same 
admirals” were worth four thousand florins apiece; and he had 
ample time to reflect bitterly on the popular mania and on his own 
thoughtlessness when he was committed to prison, there to remain 
until he could give security for the payment of the enormous sum 
demanded by the bereaved tulipomaniac. 

This mania in Holland produced in the end terrific results ; 
“substantial merchants were reduced almost to beggary, and many 
a representative of a noble line saw the fortunes of his house 
ruined beyond redemption.” Let us, as a people, profit by the 
record of such examples. 


> 
+ 


HONORABLE CONDUCT, 

Pope tells us that an honest man is the noblest work of God, 
and we are glad to offset the stories of fraud and peculation of late 
so rife, by citing examples of a different character. A correspond- 
ent, writing from Lexington, Ky., furnishes one of these. He 
says :— Thirty years ago, Mr. J. S. Davis, of your city, borrowed 
of the late Nathan Jarvis, then also of your city, a sum of money. 
Mr. Jarvis became afterwards a very prominent citizen of New 
Orleans, La., where he was one of the founders of the free school, 
a city father, and president of the New England Society, besides 
being a prominent member of all the benevolent societies. He 
met with an accidental death from the explosion of the boiler of a 
steamboat. His widow and two daughters found a home here in 
the interior of Kentucky, where Mr. Davis has taken the pains to 
seek them out, in order to return this money with thirty years’ 
interest. And he says, ‘When I borrowed it, I hoped soon to be 
able to return it, but I struggled long with poverty. Fortune hav- 
ing recently favored me, enables me now to pay it, feeling very 
grateful for the use of it, particularly as I have never been remind- 
ed in any way that I owed it.’ He was undoubtedly the only liv- 
ing person that knew of the existence of this debt.” 


> 


From FAR AND NEAR!—We should be worse than ungrateful 
not to chronicle our earnest thanks for the prompt alacrity with 
which our friends have renewed their subscriptions to “Ballou’s 
Pictorial.” We also desire to kindly greet the large number of 
new friends, whose names swell our subscription list. From far 
and near, subscriptions have poured into our office by each succes- 
sive mail, until we are induced to ask, what state, city or town is 
there in this fur-extended republic, which we do not reach ? 


> 


Our tarGE ILLustrations.—The new mode which we have 
adopted of binding up our large engravings preserves them in the 
volumes in the most perfect manner, without injuring the face of 
these elegant scenes. Sucha series of mammoth pictures was never 
before attempted, either in Europe or America. Their popularity 
is unbounded. 


4~<> > 


ALMANACS FOR 1857.—John P. Jewett & Co. have published in 
beautiful style the Boston Almanac and the Juvenile Almanac for 
the present year, both of them elaborately illustrated. 

Tne Frac ror Four Cents !—Cheapness being the order of 
the day, we have reduced the retail price of “The Flag of our 
Union” to FOUR CENTS per copy. 


MARINE VIEW, BOSTON HARBOR, 

It affords us great satisfaction to lay before our readers the mag- 
nificent marine view which occupies the whole of pages 56 and 57 
of the present number. It was drawn and engraved expressly for 
our paper; and Mr. Hill, the artist, has certainly exerted himself 
to the utmost in producing a picture, striking in local fidelity, and 
fairly meeting all the requirements of artistic taste. We have no 
hesitation in affirming this to be the best large wood engraving ot 
a sea-piece ever executed in this country or in Europe. There are 
boldness and vigor in the detail, and a highly pleasing general 
effect. The principal vessels introduced are portraits. On the 
right we have that splendid barque, the Neapolitan, under canvass ; 
on the other side, a Cunard steamer, outward bound, with the 
British flag at the stern, and the stars and stripes at the fore, firing 
a gun to announce her departure. The “Forest City” steamer is 
seen in the middle distance. The crowd of shipping in port is 
well delineated. Across the water in the foreground, a row-boat, 
fully manned, gives liveliness to the scene. The profile of the 
city is accurately delineated, and many striking localities will be 
readily recognized. On the left rise the domes of the Custom- 
House, near the water, and the State-House crowning the outline 
of the city. India, Long, and other prominent wharves, are also 
seen. On the right are the spires of the Gothic church in Hanover 
Street, and of Christ Church, so celebrated for its beauty. This 
beautiful and costly gem of art is, however, but an earnest of the 
efforts we are making to ensure the perfection of our illustrated 
journal, in return for its vast popularity. 


> 


View or Cuersea.—The view of Chelsea on page 53, was 
drawn expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, the station-point of our 
artist being at East Boston. On the left is seen the Naval Hos- 
pital, immediately below which is the bridge connecting Chelsea 
with Charlestown. Near the foreground is one of the fine ferry- 
boats which ply between Chelsea and this city. On a command- 
ing eminence, surmounted by a flag, is the new Marine Hospital. 
The building is as yet unfinished, and the grounds are not yet laid 
out, but the intention is to make the latter highly ornamental. 
The site is an admirable one. 


> 


Tue Prizes.—Let all of our friends engaged in getting up 
clubs send in the names as fast as obtained, accompanied with the 
money. The list can always be added to at the same price, and 
all will be duly counted to the credit of the person sending, till the 
first day of February. There is no discount on prizes paid in gold! 


> 


REMARKABLE.—There has been only one death among the chil- 
dren in the Boston Female Asylum in a period of three years. 


— 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James Evans to Mrs. Flora Henry ; 
by Rev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. Hanson Graham to Mise Martha J. Lewis; by Rev. 
Mr. Stowe, Mr. Colin Cook to Miss Elizabeth Matthews; by Rev. Mr. Kalloch, 
Mr. Allen McLeod to Miss Louisa W. Stearns, of Paris, Me.; by Rev Mr. Bar- 
tol, Mr. Frederic L. Ballard to Miss Anne J. Campbell; by Rev. Mr. Miner, 
Mr. Edward Capen to Miss Rhoda Allen; by Rev. Dr. Stow. Mr. William W. 
Laird to Miss Anne J. White.—At Roxbury; by Rev Mr. Bowler, Mr. William 
R. Jackson to Miss Elizabeth A. Attridge.—At Cambridge, by Rev Mr. Brad- 
lee, Mr. Charles C. H. W. Bent to Miss Eliza A. Canney.—At Salem, by Rev. 
Mr. Hoppin, Rev. Charles White, of Berryville, Clark county, Va., to Miss 
Mary P. Feit.—At Essex, by Rev. Mr. Bacon, Mr. Albert Lufkin to Miss 
Betsy Jones.—At Boxford, by Rev. Mr. C mn, Mr. Albert Berry, of North 
Andover, to Miss Mary W. Perley.—At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Dimmick, 
Mr. Benjamin Austin to Miss Ruth Ann Chase.—At Clinton, by Rev. Mr. 
Bowers, Mr. J. V. Moore to Miss Henrietta A Goodale.—At Plymouth, by 
Rev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. George Benson to Miss Caroline E. Brown.—At Fall 
River, by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. David Bradley to Miss Emma Dooley.—At New 
Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Rice, Mr. James M. Comstock, of Toledo, Ohio, to Miss 
Lydia L. Watkins, of New Bedford. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. John Henry Carner, 23; Mr. John H. Weed, 51; Miss 
Fanny 8. Gilman, 19; Samuel Davis, Esq., 81; Miss Emma Augusta Frost, 
17; Madam Mary Baury, relict of the late Major Louis Baury de Bellevive, 90. 
—At East Boston, Mrs. Cynthia Charlotte Parsons, 57; Mr. William White, 
57.—At South Boston, Mr Nehemiah A. Henderson, 56.—At Charlestown; 
Mrs. Sarah A. Hall, 27.—At West Roxbury, Mrs. Fannie Rice. 20.—At Jamai- 
ca Plain, Betsy Perry, 69.—At Dorchester, Mr. Jacob Foster, 86.—At Brigh- 
ton, Mrs. Mary Hill, 87.—At Lynn, Mr. John H. Sullivan, 23.—At Salem, 
Mrs. Mary P., widow of the late William Archer, 56.—At South Scituate, Mr. 
Consider Howland, 96, a Revolutionary pensioner.—At North Bridgewater, 
Mr. Hannah B. Joslyn, 43.—At Manchester, Mr. William Bingham, 59.—At 
Newbury , Capt. Joseph C. Lunt, 87.—At West Newbury, Mr. William 
Vickey, 75.—At Plymouth, Mrs. Mary Finney, 80.—At Fall River, Mrs. Ruth 
Ann Slade, 28.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Sarah A. Coggeshall, 39.—At Worce- 
ster, Mr. Jabez G. Priest, 35.—At Springfield, Mrs. Marytta, wife of Caleb 
Rice, Esq.—At Somerset, Dec. 4, Gideon Chace; and 5th. Phebe, widow of the 
late Stephen Chace, both in their 90th year.—At Enfield, Mrs. Sarah . 
80.—At Nantucket, Capt. Frederick Swain, 68; Mrs. Sarah Long, 88.—At 
Providence, R. I., Mrs. Susan, wife of Mr. Holmes Greenwood, 94. 
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The Poct's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AT REST. 


BY C. G. W. 


O, pleasant words! 0, pleasant thought to me, 
So long a wanderer on life's stormy sea ; 

When gazing back into the misty past, 

Where joys and sorrows have their shadows cast : 
When cheering hopes revive my weary breast, 
low sweet to think that I am now at rest 


At rest! How bright the truth—how glad the thought— 
liow pure the joy—but, 0, how dearly bought! 

My ardent boyhood, with its hopes and fears, 

Has passed away, and brought maturer years. 

Farewell, old ocean! to thy billowy breast 

Resign me now, for I would be at rest. 


When tossed with anguish on a bed of pain: 
When wandering fancies racked my fevered brain : 
When trembling even at the gates of death, 

And life hung wavering on a feeble breath, 

My thoughts were wandering in the sunny West— 
I dreamed of home, and longed to be at rest. 


At rest and happy? No! that hope were vain 

In this cold world, where sin and sorrow reign ; 
But gentle sunbeams sometimes light my way, 
And change my cheerless night to summer’s day ; 
Their light is fickle, but it gives me zest— 

It lulls my spirit, and I am at rest. 


TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 
As through the wood some pure and crystal brook, 
Low murmuring, ripples or its peaceful way— 
In which, if thy young heart should chance to look, 
They should see only native purity : 


So may thy life glide on! Do thou aspire, 
And all that life with noble deeds adorn : 
Then shall thy spirit. answering God’s desire. 
Soar heavenward to the chambers of the morn.—WM. WINTER. 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 

In losing fortune, many a lucky elf 

Has found himself; 
As all our moral bitters are designed 

To brace the mind, 
And renovate its healthy tone. the wise 
Their sorest trials hail as blessings in disguise. 

Horace Smira. 
YOUTHFUL TEARS. 


The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

When next the summer breeze comes by 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry.—Scorr. 


ifor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


All the heroes of the European revolutions of 1848 are not crushed. Gene- 
ral Klapka, formerly commander of the Hungarian fortress of Comorn. has 
lately been elected a member of the Grand Council of State of the canton of 
Geneva, Switzerland—an event which has caused excessive dissatisfaction in 
the Austrian cabinet. ..... A man bedizened with jewelry makes a ridiculous 
figure. Yet the rage for jewelry has infected the French dandies, and they now 
wear gold vest buttons as large as an American quarter ofa dollar...... We 
never drop into the Boston Theatre of an evening without a kindly thought of 
the veteran manager, Mr. Barry, whose conduct of that splendid establish- 
ment evinces taste, tact and liberality. This theatre alone is enough to jus- 
tify the claim of our city to the title of the modern Athens...... That was a 
splendid chestnut saddle-mare that just dashed by our window—a perfect pic- 
ture. Somebody says that the points of a horse go in triplets :—three things 
long—ear, chest and forearm ; three things short—bones of the tail, hind legs 
and back, and three things large—the face. the breast, and the croup. ..... We 
have just been reading a report of the proceedings of a Woman’s Rights meet- 
ing. The inadequacy of employment for females is a serious matter, and en- 
gages much attention. There are certainly many avenues of employment 
which they might and ought to occupy. The Home Journal says: “‘ More 
profitable female employment is within the patronage of the women them- 
selves than of any government in Christendom. But then, women, to deserve 
it, must professionally fit themselves for it, and not expect to be preferred by 
their own sex merely because they ave women; for this, they know, is con- 
trary to nature.”...... Statistics are dry ding, as we supy most of our 
readers are apt to acknowledge ; yet a few figures will sometimes claim our at- 
tention, and it is gratifying to notice in the report of the secretary of the 
United States treasury, that the foreign trade of the country for the last trea- 
sury year shows a balance in favor of the U. States of $12,324,976...... The 
‘ Mysteries of the People,” by Sue, now in the course of publication at Paris, 
has already yielded its author $100,000. This eclipses Mrs. Stowe..... .We 
hear sorry accounts of Vestvali’s opera speculation in Mexico. One of the 
prima donnas eloped. two musical ladies, infuriated by rivalry, had a pitched 
battle at the wings. and retained specimens of each other’s hair after the com- 
bat, while the treasury was empty, Alas! that such discords should enter 
musical fraternities!...... Elizabeth Barrett Browning, whose ‘ Aurora 
Leigh” is just now eliciting warm commendations from the English and 
American presses, is the most vigorous female poet of the age... .. . Our friends 
in the neighboring town of Dorchester are rejoicing over the successful inau- 
£ ion of their Ath John G. Nazro, Esq., is president of the soci- 
WPoosses We noticed a curious error of the press the other day, the ‘‘ Home 
for Indigent Females” being spoken of as the Home for “‘ Indignant ** Fe- 
males. We fancy it would take rather a large institution to accommodate all 
of the latter. ..... The heroines of Italian opera are not very amiable or ex- 
emplary characters. Mrs. Elvira, Mrs Norma, Mrs, Borgia and La Traviata, 
are not exactly ladies whose acquaintance one would like to cultivate in pri- 
vate life...... We perceive that General Tom Thumb has sailed for Europe on 
a professional tour. How capricious the world is! They run after one indi- 
vidual because he is great, and after another because he is little. Mankind 
are ever rushing to extremes. One must be a giant or a pigmy to create a 
sensation...... As we saw, a few minutes since. a beautiful lady sweep into 
Mayer’s in all the amplitude of fashionable silks, we thought with bitter in- 
dignation of the anonymous libeller, who asserted that hoops made a ‘‘ woman 
look like a p bulating sugar hog d done up in muslig.”” pachaw Another 
insolent fellow, a Frenchman, has invented a writing ink, black and brilliant 
for a time, but disappearing at the end of three or four months. He calls 
this the “ ladies’ ink,” thereby intimating that they make promises and pro- 
fessions on paper they do not choose to be reminded of afterwards...... It 


was a pretty thought of a French writer. speaking of Madame Rachel's library 
of showily-bound books in her house at Paris: *‘ Not one of these books seems 
to have been opened—they are books only, not friends.”’..... . We have men- 
tioned before, that the Athenwum Exhibition just closed contained two 
splendid portraits of horses by Rosa Bonheur. Well, the gentleman who paid 
eight thousand dollars for her ‘“ Horse Fair,” cleared fifty thousand dollars 
by exhibiting it in England.... .Happening into Carew’s the other day, and 
noticing some fine designs for marble mo ts, we were inded of one 
of the ceremonies attending the inauguration of the Emperor of China. A 
stone-cutter appears with specimens of the choicest marbles, and says: 
** Choose, O, Celestial Emperor. beneath which thy bones shall one day rest.”’ 
This is the skeleton at the Egyptian feast...... We see by the papers that 
there is some talk of refitting the line of battle ship Pennsylvania. She was 
built at an enormous expense to the government, and has made just one 
voyage from Philadelphia to Norfolk, where she has been used ever since as a 
receiving ship...... That was a good idea of Mr. Barry to unite the whole 
Ravel troupe at the Boston Theatre. They are inimitable performers in their 
Mae. .0008 Philadelphia will soon have a rival to the St. Nicholas, New York, 
in the shape of a magnificent hotel to be erected on the Butler estate, Phila- 
delphia, which was sold in September last to Wm. P. Fetridge, Esq., for the 
sum of $225,000.... .Marsden has painted some capital cattle-pieces, some of 
which may be seen at Balch’s, in Tremont Row. and bids fair, we think, to 
take a very high rank as a delineator of animals—not the highest branch of 
art, to be sure, but still a very agreeable and popular one...... We observe 
by our foreign files, that the mild air of Egypt has quite resuscitated the de- 
clining health of Rachel, and her physicians give strong hopes of her once 
more returning to the Parisian stage...... The culture of silk cotton, intro- 
duced from Mexico, has been commenced in Texas. Col. Random, at Fort 
Bend, recently sold five bales of it at twenty cents per pound. This is a new 
staple...... Kanzas has as large an extent of territory as England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland added together...... Ingenious and scientific men are 
occupied in trying to discover the means of warming houses by gas. Cooking 
by gas is already rendered practicable. We find no trouble in warming our 
sanctum by one of Mr. Shaw’s gas stoves...... A bluff son of the sea calls the 
navigation of the streets by the ladies, ‘‘ great circle sailing.”* He deserves to 
have his ears served as he does his compass...... Since we reduced the price 
of “‘The Flag of our Union” to four cents per copy, our edition has rapidly 
i d in all directions. ..... A Canadian judge has decided, that inasmuch 
as lotterics are illegal in Canada, lottery tickets are there valueless, and that, 
consequently, the stealing of them is nocrime. This sounds logical enough, 
but it isn’t exactly square with our ideas of equity...... Fresh Pond is in ex- 
cellent condition for skating just now, and is visited daily by large numbers, 
who delight in this exhilarating sport...... Illinois promises to become a 
sugar-producing State. We see it stated that there will be one hundred acres 
of Chinese sugar-cane raised in Wabash county the coming year...... An 
inimitable artist is Frost. meaning Jack. The other morning this sharp gen- 
tleman covered the large plate glass windows of our sanctum with sweeping 
scrolls and foliage, that none of our artists could excel. His pictures were 
worthy of being perpetuated. Why don’t our friends. Masury, Silsbee & Case. 
ever photograph a window-pane on a frosty morning?... .. In the peaceful 
occupations of art, science and literature, there must needs be the secret of 
the Elixir of Life. Look at Titian painting vw the very verge of a century, and 
Humboldt in extreme age. still brilliant and profound, and our Washington 
Irving in his eighth decade, but with no decadence of his brilliant pow- 
GMB cece Photographs, daguerreotypes and ambrotypes have almost, if not 
quite, ruined miniature-painting—that exquisite branch of art, which will be 
known to succeeding generations only in the carefully preserved specimens of 
its great masters. ..... The Chinese authorities. we see, have lately been putting 
to death a Roman Catholic missionary, charged with exciting insurrection, 
torturing him for days with a savage cruelty aggravated by ingenuity. There 
is certainly a broad streak of the demon in Chinese nature...... Whatever 
difference of opinion there may be with regard to the justice of Gen. Walker's 
course, we cannot but admire his determination, and the Spartan bravery of 
his followers in Nicaragua. In the words of a certain London cockney :— 
“ There’s no race equal to the Hangola-Saxon.”’...... The mock combats of 
the stage are not always unattended with danger. The other day, while E. L. 
Davenport was playing Richard III..in New York, he came near losing an 
eye from a stroke of Richmond’s sword. ..... The use of stimulants and nar- 
cotics, except under the direction of a physician, cannot be too strongly dis- 
countenanced. A young lady in Austin, Texas. who had been in the habit of 
using chloroform to put herself to sleep, was found one morning lately dead 
in her bed...... The red men of the West still cling to the treditional usages 
of their fathers. A band of Sioux warriors lately burned a Chippewa prisoner 
at the stake, and he met his fate with the heroic firmness of the *‘ son of Alno- 
moke.”’...... That magnificent project, the Transatlantic Telegraph Company, 
by means of which we shall read the London news of one day th® next morning 
at the breakfast-table, requires a capital of $1.750,000...... The people of 
Saratoga Springs may apply for a city charter this winter. It gives one the 
ague, though, to think of Saratoga Springs at this season of the year......The 
United States corvette Constellation dashed into the Golden Horn the other 
day, and startled the sluggish Turks with the roar of her guns. But it was a 
friendly salute, and the deep-mouthed batteries of Topkhane soon did honor 
to the ever glorious stars and stripes...... Our women’s rights friends ought 
certainly to send missionaries among the Arabs, for the Arab wives are abso- 
lute slaves to their lords, doing all their drudgery...... When John B. Gough 
is not lecturing on temperance, he is raising corn and peaches on his farm at 
Boylston, Massachusetts. ..... Can our readers fully realize the idea that tele- 
scopic experiments reveal the fact of there being eighteen millions of stars in 
the milky way’? According to Humboldt, there are not in the whole heavens 
more than about eight thousand stars visible to the naked eye...... In a book 
of antiquity, which we have just laid down, we see it stated that one Pa-out- 
she, a learned Chinaman, published a dictionary of the Chinese language 
eleven hundred years before Christ. That was a good while ago!......The 


thermometer, with the help of zero, has given us some pretty severe weather 
lately. One poor, houseless wanderer was frozen to death upon one of the city 
wharves during the night...... Some one, not having the fear of our honest 
indignation before their eyes, has sent us a back-handed manuscript—the let- 
ters all leaning the wrong way. Perhaps we shall read it, but we rather guess 
not...... We have passed a whole hour this evening in turning over the leaves 
and volumes at our neighbors, Phillips, Sampson & Co. What a treat!—what 
fine print, choice themes, superb binding! We doubt if there is so fine a col- 
lection of classical literature on sale in this country...... Some one writes of 
Paris: ‘* This splendid city teaches idolatry for the golden calf—it places the 
ballet-girl higher than the orator, the cook higher than the poet, the million- 
aire higher than all; for with bis millions he can command ballet-girl, orator, 
cook and poet.”...... We are about to illustrate *- Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 
The wonderful circulation of this Magazine is a marvel to the sldw coach pub- 
lishers. The secret is, to give the public a valuable work at a cheap rate. 
This is the cheapest publication, without exception, in the world! 


The friendship which is founded on kindred tastes and congenial 
habits, apart from piety, is permitted by the benignity of Provi- 
dence to embellish a world which, with all its magnificence and 
beauty, will shortly pass away; that which has religion for its 
basis, will ere long he transplanted, in order to adorn the paradise 
of God.—Robert Hall. 


The light of nature not only shines upon the human mind 
through the medium of a rational faculty, but by an internal in- 
stinet, according to the law of conscience, which is of the 
purity of man’s first estate —Lord Bacon. 


Choice Miscellany. 


GLASS AND ITS PHENOMENA. 


The elasticity of glass exceeds that of almost all other bodies. 
If two glass balls are made to strike each other at a given force, 
the recoil, by virtue of their elasticity, will be nearly equal to their 
original impetus. Connected with its brittleness are some very 
singular facts. ‘Take a hollow sphere, with a hole, and stop the 
hole with the finger, so as to prevent the external and internal air 
from communicating, and the sphere will &y to pieces by the mere 
heat of the hand. Vessels mae of glass that have been suddenly 
cooled possess the curious property of being able to resist hard 
blows given to them from without, but will be instantly shivered 
by a small particle of flint dropped into their cavities. ‘This prop- 
erty seems to depend upon the comparative thickness of the bot- 
tom ; the thicker the bottom is, the more certainty of breakage by 
this experiment. Some of these vessels, it is stated, have resisted 
the stroke of a mallet given with sufficient force to drive a nail 
into wood ; and heavy bodies, such as musket balls, pieces of iron, 
bits of wood, jasper, stone, etc., have been cast into them from a 
height of two or three feet without any effect, yet a fragment of 
flint not larger than a pea dropped from three inches high, has 
made them fly.—Laws of Science. 


FERTILITY OF DAMASCUS. 


The glory of Damascus is its gardens and forests of fruit trees, 
which surround the city for miles, and almost hide it from view. 
Vegetables of all kinds are abundant and cheap. Almost every 
species of fruit is produced around Damascus, either on the plain, 
or in the valley of the Barana. Besides the olive, we either saw 
or heard expressly named, oranges, lemons, citrons, apples, pears, 
quinces, peaches, apricots, almonds, plums, prunes, grapes, ngs 
pomegranates, mulberries, walnuts, hazelnuts, pistachios, etc. The 
wines of Damascus are among the best of Syria. Grapes ripen 
early in July; and are said to be found in the market during eight 
months. Such is this splendid plain, the seat of this great oriental 
city. Well might Abulfeda say of it:—* The Ghutah of Da- 
mascus is one of the four paradises, which are the most excellent 
of the beautiful places of the carth. They are the Ghutah of Da- 
mascus, the She’ab Bauwan, the river of Uballeh, and Soghd of 
Samarkand. The Ghutah of Damascus excels the other three.” 
—Biblical Researches. 


THE NUTMEG TREE. 


The nutmeg tree flourishes in Singapore, near the equator. It 
is raised from the nut in nurseries, where it remains till the fifth 
year, when it puts forth its blossoms and shows its sex. It is then 
set out permanently. The trees are planted thirty feet apart, in 
diamond order—a male tree in the centre. They begin to bear in 
the eighth year, increasing for many years, and they pay a large 

rofit ; they are cultivated chiefly by Europeans. The nutmeg is a 
arge and beautiful tree, with thick foliage of a rich green color. 
Every day of the year shows buds, blossoms and fruit, in every 
stage of growth to maturity. The ripe fruit is singularly brilliant ; 
the shell is glossy black, and the mace it exposes when it bursts is 
bright scarlet-—rendering it truly a “thing of beauty.”—Rural 
New Yorker. 


HEAVY LOSS OF DIAMONDS. 


A gentleman, named de Souza, who arrived off Havre not long 
since, by the Franc Comtois, from the Brazils, in his hurry to land, 
would not wait an hour for the turn of the sea-tide, which would 
enable the vessel to enter the dock, but landed by a pilot-boat. In 
getting from the vessel into the boat, he let slip overboard a small 
box containing diamonds, which he hoped would produce him a 
sum of £200,000. A buoy was immediately placed to mark the 
spot, and an a pene diver was engaged to seek to recover the 
lost treasure. In case of success, he is to receive 1000 francs ; and 
100 francs, if unsuccessful. He has already made one attempt 
without result, and will make another shortly.—Galignani. 


New Publications, 


Homes AND THE Wortp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 405. 


A really excellent novel, full of interest and incident. Many of the Euro- 
pean scenes are admirably sketched. It is by the gifted author of ** Souvenirs 
of a Residence in Europe.” For sale by Redding & Co. 


Sepamoor: or, Home Lessons. By Mrs. MANNERS. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1857. 18mo. pp. 252. 
This little work embraces a vast amount of information conveyed in the 
most ingenious way, interwoven with the conversation of a home circle. It 
is an excellent book for the fireside. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


New Granapa. Twenty Months in the Andes. By Isaac F. Houron, M. A., 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in Middlebury College. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 8vo. pp. 605. 

It is quite refreshing to get hold of a book of travels respecting a place that 
has not been done to death by tourists. This is the case with “‘New Gra- 
nada;”’ and our author has given a most vivid and readable account of it, 
while the publishers have illustrated it by maps and engravings on a most 
liberal scale. For sale by Redding & Co. 


History or Henry IV., Kine or France Navarre. By C. Apnorr. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers 1856. 18mo. pp. 885. 
An admirably written sketch of the heroic king and his stirring times, par- 
ticularly adapted for young readers. For sale by Redding & Co. 
Wurrey’s Curistmas Trot. By A. Oaktey Hatt. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1857. 
A capital holiday story for young people, with splendid wood cuts. For 
sale by Redding & Co. 


apout Common Tans. By Jacon Ansorr. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 

Animals, birds, domestic implements, etc., are treated in this neat illus- 
trated book in amanner tointerest young children. For sale by Redding & Co. 
Dovaetas Farm. A Juvenile Story of Life in Virginia. By Mary E. Brapiey. 

Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 

A very pleasing tale, describing an old Virginia homestead, and sure to bea 
popular one with young readers. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Sanpata TaLKs wita on THe Psaums or Davip. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. 1857. Small 4to, muslin, gilt. 
The author of this excellent juvenile is favorably known by the ‘* Mothers 
of the Bible * and ** Sabbath Talks about Jesus.”” An unexceptionable book. 


Tae PuppLerorp Papers: or. Humors of the West. By H.H. Ruey. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1857. 12mo. pp. 353. 
A book of genuine humor, racy and readable, crowded with mirth-moving 
originals, and illustrated liberally with very clever pictures. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 


New Mvusic.—We have received from Rusgell & Richards. 13 Tremont St., 
and 282 Washington St., Thalberg’s famous capriccio from La Sonnambula, 
and ‘“‘ Regard, a cluster of gems for the piano, by A. Baumbach.’’—Alao, from 
Oliver Ditson, ** Ah, Forse a lui!’ the celebrated aria from La Traviata, 
**Cavalier’s March,” for the piano, ‘Souvenir de Barbamville,” polka, and 
lle Deep Blue Sea,” a song by Miss E. C. Huntington, composed by E. 

erkins. 
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Melange. 


Napoleon’s father was married at nineteen, and his mother, 
though a widow at thirty, had thirteen children. Napoleon was 
the second. —— A loafer was placed in the lockup at Bangor, Me., 
one night, lately, and before morning, the rats had gnawed holes 
through his boots and the crown of his hat, but showed no taste 
for his high seasoned beef.——‘The inventor of the crinoline pet- 
ticoat in Paris now boasts that he has realized, so far, 250,000 
francs by his patent.——Island Hill, in Malden, near Melrose 
line, has been purchased by the Maine Railroad Company, and is 
to be “brought low” for the gravel it will farnish for track pur- 
poses. —— The most extensive dinner ever given in England was 
that of Lord Romney to the Kent Volunteers, when George III. 
reviewed them, near Maidstone. The tables were seven miles and 
a half long, and the boards for the tables cost £15,000. —— The 
St. Louis Herald complains that criminals, after serving out their 
terms in the Illinois penitentiaries, are furnished with money and 
packed off to St. Louis. A new hotel is to be erected at Sara- 
toga Springs. It will have one hundred feet more front than the 
United States. So the papers are saying ; but the Saratoga Coun- 
ty Press, which ought to know, says it is no such thing. —~A 
“ Retrenchment Society” has been formed in New York among 
the ladies, the object of which is to inculcate economy in the way 
of dress and household affairs. Very commendable. —— The 
population of Indianapolis, Indiana, is now about twenty thousand. 
Nine years ago it was only four thousand. —— Another expedition, 
by way of Bhering’s Straits, in search of further traces of Sir John 
Franklin, is spoken of by the British United Service Gazette as 
positively decided upon by the admiralty. It will sail early in the 
ensuing spring, under the command of Captain George H. 
Richards. —— The New York canal tolls this year sum up nearly 
three million dollars—almost a million dollars more than last 
year. That strange and awful disease, the “milk fever,” is 
prevailing extensively along the Licking River, back of Covington 
and Newport. Over one hundred head of cattle died with it in 
one week, lately, and the inhabitants are afraid, from fear of the 
disease, to taste milk or butter. —— A little boy, three years old, 
was killed in New York, lately, by placing his mouth at the nose 
of a boiling kettle and inhaling steam. The coroner’s jury cen- 
sured the parent for carclessness. Andrew Marshall, an old 
colored preacher, dicd at Richmond Va., recently, aged one hun- 
dred years. He was one of the most gifted of his race, and by 
many excellent traits of character, won the esteem of all who-knew 
him. —— The real and personal estate of Albany foots up for the 
present season—real estate, $18,128,441; personal, $4,876,800; 
total, $23,005,241.——A new gas company, with a capital of 
$80,000, has just been organized at Syracuse. The library of 
Congress has received an addition of about 4500 volumes since 
this time last year. These have all been properly classified, and 
their titles printed in a neat appendix to the catalogue. —— Intem- 
perance has her thousands of victims, but Avarice can count up 
her tens of thousands. —— News from Santa Fe says that the 
gold mines on the Gila River are richer than the richest in Califor- 
nia. Many persons had Icft Santa Fe to go thither. 
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THE CRIME OF SUICIDE, 

We have had occasion to remark of late the frequency of this 
crime, exhibiting a sort of epidemic mania. ‘The history of this 
crime, if fully written out, would be very instructive. It was justi- 
fied to a certain extent among the Grecks and Romans, but in the 
better days of the latter, it was generally regarded as disgraceful. 
Napoleon is said to have made an unsuccessful attempt on his life 
afier the destruction of Moscow ; but he certainly recovered entire- 
ly from the mania which must have prompted it, and afterwards 
most emphatically condemned self-destruction. He said :—* It 
certainly originates in that species of fear which we denominate 
poltroonery ; for what claim can that man have to courage who 
trembles at the frowns of fortune? Truc heroism consists in be- 
coming superior to the ills of life, in whatever shape they may 
challenge him to the combat.” 


To Gerrers-ue or Criuss !—Let all who are sending us lists 
of subscribers, be careful to send with their last remittances up to 
February Ist, a recapitulation of the number of names sent up to that 
time, and the amount of money forwarded also, that we may be 
enabled to make up our award of prizes promptly. In the immense 
press of new subscribers at this time of the year, we shall have 
too many names to examine otherwise, which will cause delay in 
closing up the prizes. 

Virtuous InpiGNation.—One of the “ b’hoys” in Cincinnati 
is indignant at Mr. Bates’s prohibiting peanuts, whistling and 
noises in his theatre. This “b’hoy” says:—“If yer ‘effishunt 
perlees ’ puts them down, tha put down the drammy—tha put down 
Metamory and Jim Murdick, and Richard No. 3 and King Leer, 
and Ned Forrest.” 

Binpine at TH18 Orrice.—Besides our own publications, we 
bind other magazines, pamphlets, old books, etc., in the very best 
manner and at the lowest rates, with promptness. ‘Those who 
have this class of work, which they desire to see better executed 
than usual, will please call or send their orders to this office. 

> 
Pusuic Liprary.—This edifice will be dedicated on the 17th 


of September next. It will not, however, be used as a library till 
about the Ist of January, 1858. 


Mortarity.—It is supposed that forty-seven persons dic every 
minute, in all parts of the world. 


Wapsive Gatherings. 


The coal trade of Pennsylvania this year, will, it is estimated, 
exceed that of last year by 225,000 tons. 

Col. Benton made his first visit to a cotton mill, in Manchester, 
N. H., a few days since. 

For carrying the mail across the isthmus of Panama, the gov- 
ernment pays the railroad company twenty-two cents a pound. 

Three Normal schools will be opened in Canada this month ; 
one of them in Quebec, and two (one English and the other 
French) in Montreal. 

Eleven murders, all by shooting, have recently been committed 
in Baltimore, and the murderers are all under indictment at the 
present term of the Criminal Court. 

At a recent Connecticut State Fair, Mr. Donald G. Mitchell 
(Ik Marvel) took the premium for skill in ploughing! Nothing 
like “ Dream Life ” in that. 

Baron Humboldt has completed some thirty sheets of his con- 
clusion to Cosmos, and the Augsburg Gazctte says he hopes to 
finish the whole within two or three months. 

John B. Gough, the temperance lecturer, ruralizes during the 
summer at his residence in Boylston, leads the choir of the village 
church, superintends the Sabbath school, and extemporizes in the 
pulpit in the absence of a regular pastor. 

The mulberry is grown and raw silk produced to a small extent 
in Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee and Kentucky, and in the latter two 
States it has been demonstrated that this crop will pay better than 
three-fourths of all other farm productions. 

Thomas K. Work of Hartford has invented an apparatus by 
which the distance travelled by a wagon can be accurately mea- 
sured. It is attached to the axle, and indicates the miles as a 
watch indicates the hours, by an apex and hands. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman, whose lecture upon the “ Characteristics of 


. New-England Humor,” was received so favorably last winter, has 


prepared a new lecture on the same subject. It is full of cream 


and cayenne. 


In Wheeling, a number of dry goods clerks amused themselves 
one evening by hurling rotten eggs at the windows and doors of 
the store of a merchant who had refused to accede to a movement 
set on foot for the early closing of stores. 


In a late synod at the West, four Choctaw elders were present, 
sitting as members of the higher ecclesiastical courts of the Pres- 
byterian church. Such a fact is well fitted to awaken gratitude 
and joy in the Christian heart. 

There reside at St. Hilliers, Isle of Jersey, in the same street 
and opposite one another, two men, one a baker named Abel, the 
second a grocer named Cain. Quite lately Abel married Cain’s 
daughter, M. Adam, a magistrate, officiating. 

The New York ferry boats are just now frequented by elegant 
lady operatives in the pickpocket line. Their victims are female 
passengers. These operators make use of the ample folds of their 
dress to partly cover that of their neighbors, and under this cover 
ply their trade without detection. 

Warburton, in his account of his voyage up the Nile, gives an 
amusing instance of the singular opinions of sailors. He says: 
“On arriving at Dench, we gave the crew a feast, consisting of old 
ram, preferred by them to young mutton, because it stood more 
chewing.” 

The following is a verbatim copy of a report made by a New 
York police officer: “ There is an old well at the Cor of 32d st & 
9th aven open so that a person passing in the dark would full in a 
little girl feel in yesterday and would have been drowned if a 
citizen passing at the time had not rescued.” 

Agents are spread over the wine-provinces of France to buy up 
the new vintage; there is no hope of fall of prices. The vintage 
in Andalusia, as in other parts of Spain, is reported as poor. The 
sherry district has suffered materially, to the great distress of the 
population. . 

Extensive preparations are on foot for building a new city at the 
mouth of the Ohio River, to be called Emporium. The amount 
of cash realized from the first sale of lots was $100,000. A large 
number of hands are engaged in constructing a marine railroad, 
and numerous other heavy improvements. 

A blind hand-organist in Rochester who went about the streets 
of the city with a puny and pale little daughter, has fallen heir to 
an estate in Wales, estimated to be worth, a million of dollars. A 
prominent legal firm in Rochester is now engaged in making 
out the necessary papers. 


A servant man belonging to Mr. Robert Hamner, while plough- 
ing on a tobacco ficld on his plantation in Albemarle county, re- 
cently brought to the surface a gold ring, on which was engraved 
the name of the owner, Rebecca Harper, and the date 1746, one 
hundred and ten years ago. 

The New York Herald mentioned the fact a short time since, 
that a married lady living in elegant style in the vicinity of Madi- 
son Square, had become so smitten with the stage that no argu- 
ments could restrain her from appearing before the “foot lights ;” 
and that she was about to make her debut in the city of Buffalo. 


A Venetian gentleman is experimenting in Egypt in the cultiva- 
tion of rice. He has undertaken by a new method of culture, to 
produce two crops in the year instead of one. He brought his 
first crop to maturity within the time prescribed by himself, and 
doubts not that he will succeed in gleaning the second crop before 
the expiration of the year. 

The New York Central Railroad Company manufactures its 
own railroad iron at a less cost than one half its market value. 
The average cost to railroad companies is now $60 to $65 per ton, 
while the cost to the manufacturer is about $30 per ton. The cost 
of the Central Railroad Company’s iron works, all complete, in- 
cluding 1560 acres of land, containing their ore, was $145,600. 

Berlin thieves begin to exhibit great refinement in their mode of 

rocecding. Some of them having a mind to the two fat pigs of a 
10uscholder of Moabit, introduced themselves into the sty; and, 
in order to secure themselves from being betrayed by the squeals 
of their victims, chloroformed both, and then quietly proceeded to 
slay and cut them up. ' 

Captain Samuel Somers recently killed near his residence on the 
river St. John, Florida, an old tigress and two half-grown tigers. 
He also came in sight of the old male tiger several times, but was 
afraid to shoot at him. The tigress measured eleven fect six 
inches from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail, and it is sup- 
posed would have weighed three or four hundred pounds, 


A proposition has been received by our government from that of 
Great Britain, to reduce the postage between the two countries 
from twenty-four cents to twelve cents for single letters. Our gov- 
ernment has indicated a willingness to agree to this proposal, pro- 
vided England reduces the transit charge on mails passing through 
that country to twelve and a half cents per ounce—the price paid 
for the conveyance of the Canada mails. 


Foreign ttems. 


The most ardent votary of pleasure, hunting, balls, theatres, sup- 
pers, is M. von Steffens, a noble Prussian; he is upwards of 70. 


A fraud has been detected in one of the clerks of the Great 
Northern Railway of England. The default is believed to be only 
about £1000. 


A manifesto of a very strong character has been posted about in 
Naples, in which the people are told that the most civilized powers 
of Europe had interposed to save the Neapolitan people from the 
horrible system under which they suffered. 

Prince Adalbert has obtained from the King of Prussia permis- 
sion to increase the number of ships belonging to the Prussian 
navy, by the purchase of two new steam-frigates of thirty-four 
guns each, which are to be built forthwith in England. 

The Czas of Cracow says that the Emperor Alexander II. 
has been recommended by his medical advisers to avoid exertion 
for some time, and that his majesty will therefore not quit Russia 
this season. It is confirmed that the grand dukes, his brothers, 
are to join their august mother at Nice. 

In imperial France the principles of civil and religious liberty 
do not appear to be well understood. Forty-six individuals of a 
new sect, said to be Methodist in its discipline and teaching, have 
been fined for holding a prayer meeting which the government 
interdicted. 

Accounts from Stockholm mention that the government are 
thinking of establishing a telegraph wire from the Swedish High- 
lands over to Gothland. The wire has already been ordered in 
England, and it is hoped that the laying of it down will take 
alace in the course of the next summer, and the opening of the 

ine in autumn. 


Sands of Gold. 


Nothing is so atrocious as fancy without taste.— Goethe. 


His hand the good man fastens on the skies, and bids earth roll, 
nor feels her idle whirl.-— Young. 


The history of all the world tells us that immoral means will 
ever intercept good ends.— Coleridge. 

The highest panegyric that private virtue can receive, is the 
praise of servants.—Dr. Johnson. 

Among men who have any sound and sterling qualitics, there is 
nothing so ‘contagious as pure openness of heart.—Dickens. 

The mind is like a mechanical instrument that plays a great 
variety of tunes, but it must play them in succession.—Aazlitt. 


He lives longest of all who looks back oftenest, whose life is 
most populous of thought or action, and on every retrospect makes 
the vastest picture.—Uamplell. 

He that has no resources of mind is more to be pitied than he 
who is in want of necessaries for the body; and to be obliged to 
beg our daily happiness from others, bespeaks a more lamentable 
poverty than that of him who begs his daily bread.—Colton. 

Those who have lost an infant, are never, as it were, without an 
infant child. They are the only persons who in one sense retain it 
always, and they furnish other persons with the same idea. The 
other children grow up to manhood, and suffer all the changes of 
mortality. This alone is an immortal child—Leigh Hunt. 


Two principles govern the moral and intellectual world. One 
is perpctual progress, the other the necessary limitations to that 
progress. If the former alone prevailed, there would be nothing 
steadfast and durable on earth, and the whole of social life would 
be the sport of winds and waves. If the latter had exclusive sway 
everything would petrify or rot.—Genz. 


Wudget. 


Why are book-keepers like chickens? Because they have to 
“seratch for a living. 

Why is a tender-hearted person like a housekeeper with but 
little furniture? Because he is easi/y moved. 

How can you make an Adriatic with less expense than Mr. Col- 
lins did? By using Osborne’s roofing cement, which is the best 
thing known for “ a-dry-attic.” 

It is very wrong to persist in kissing a pretty, black-eyed girl, 
when she resolutely declares she wishes you not to. It looks just 
as though you wouldn’t take her word. 

“ Ever since you have taken to drinking, John, you’re not more 
than half a man,” said a temperance man to a loafing brother. 
“ Fact is, you mean I’m only a demi-John.” 

Why is the greatest number of those who invest their money in 
real estate unlike Banquo’s ghost? Because they have specula- 
tion in their eyes. 

If the man is a wretch who lifts his hand against a woman, what 
must the woman be who raises the hearth-brush against a man— 
and that man her husband ? 

“Tam surprised that you should leave me, Patrick,” said the 
widow Pinchem to an ex-boarder, “ when I set as good a table as 
any in town.” “Och, mam, an’ yer thable may be good enough, 
but niver a dacent bit do ye put upon it, sure.” 

A gentleman observing a servant girl, who was left handed, 
placing the knives and forks on the dinner table in the same awk- 
ward position, remarked to her that she was laying them left-hand- 
ed. “0, indade!” said she, “so Ihave. Be plased, sir, to help 
me to turn the table round !” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miserllancous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose an-l povtie gems, and original tales, 
written expressly fur the paper. In politics, and on ail sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a raPER FOR THE MILLION, 
an a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible ainount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of ruz MamMMorTit 
81zk, for the instruction and toftheg reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union. with the exception of *‘ Battou’s PicroriaL.” 

| a ple copies sent when desired. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


Loeaubseriber, One year, OS 
4 subscribers, ** *‘ i 
10 “ wb 


“ 


Any person sending us twelve subseribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tae FLAG or ovr Unton, and one copy of Battou’s Picro 
M. M. BALLOU, 
inter Street, Boston, Mass. 


$4 perannum. Published every Sarurpay. b 
No. 22 
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COMPANION. 


TURKISH LIFE. 
The lively 
sketch on this 
page represents, 
with the fidelity of WAN). 
of the Turks in 
the streets of their 
famous city, Con- 
stantinople. The 
large figure on 
the right is a por- 
ter, bending un- 
der an enormous 
weight of bag- 
gage. These 
rters are fel- 
ows of prodi- 
gious strength, 
and some of them 
carry loads that 
would break 
down a horse. 
Stuck in his gir- 
dle is the never- 
failing pipe. The 
indolence of the 
Turk is weil rep- 
resented in the 
cross-legged fig- 
ure on the plat- 
form of the booth, 
and the luxurious 
Osmanli who is 
seated with his 
pipe at his lips, 
his pipe-bearer 
beside him just 
opening a fresh 
box of smoking- 
tobacco. Further 
off is a procession 
of the veiled beau- 
ties of the harem — 
-~ghostly,shroud- 
ed figures, with 
only the bright 
eyes visible. It 
is said that the 
ladies of Constan- 
tinople are alrea- 
dy beginning to 
rebel against the 
jealousy that veils 
their charms, that 
they claim the 
privilege to see as well as to be seen, and that though they still 


wear the veil, it is of so transparent a texture that the bloom of 


their cheeks and the curve of their lips are distinctly visible 
through its folds. European influence will produce great changes 
at Constantinople before many years. The experience of the 
past justifies us in the belief that the Turks cannot long maintain 
a foothold in Europe against the encroachments of the Franks. 
It will be found that as the latter multiply, as their customs, their 


arts and their religion spread, the Osmanlis will fade away before | 


them, as in this country the North American Indians have before 
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STREET SCENE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


the Anglo Saxons. When the emperor Nicholas said that Turkey 
was a “sick man” he was only uttering a notorious truth—the 
only question was whether it should be allowed to be the kill or 
cure doctor to prescribe for him. As it happens, the services, of 
Russia were dispensed with, and France and England were ad- 
mitted as regular practitioners. The r Turks have about as 
much reason to dread their professed friends as their avowed ene- 
mies. Their power is broken. The sign of Constantine is again 
in the ascendant, and many years, probably, will not elapse before 
a Christian city. 


| Constantinople will again 


TAKING ENGINE FROM NEW YORK TO BOSTON. 


RAILROADS, 

The living scene 
on this page, rep- 
resenting the New 
York and Boston 
cars taking the 
i to New 


have journeyed 
by the inland 
route from New 
York to Boston, 
via Springfield. 
The location is 
32d Street, 4th 
Avenue, between 
two and three 
miles from the 
City Hall. The 
horses which have 
drawn the cars 
from the city ter- 
minus, are being 
removed, and the 
long train har- 
nessed to the sin- 
gle iron horse 
which is to drag 
it for more than 
two hundred 
miles, at a pace 
no horseflesh can 
ever attain. Par- 
ties of travellers, 
ladies and gentle- 
men, who take 
the cars at this 
int, are hasten- 
ng to secure their 
seats. In the dis- 
tance is seen the 
entrance of the 
long tunnel. The 
large engine- 
house is seen to 
the left. What 
changes have tak- 
en place in the 
mode of inter- 
communication 
between New 
York and Boston 
within a very few 
years! The distance which it required a couple of days’ riding in 
a stage-coach, night and day, to accomplish, is now travelled 
in eight hours. We complain if the fires are suffered to get a lit- 
tle low in the cars now-a-days, but our fathers and mothers jour- 
neyed to and fro withgnt any fire, boxed up, nine inside, in a coach, 
with the thermometer eight degrees below zero, if not altogether 
uncomplainingly, at least with comparative resignation. Yet pro- 
bably a few years will witness improvements in our mode of travel. 
We may not increase the rate of speed, but we shall probably be 
able to dine, sup and sleep in the cars. 
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